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THE BREAD OF DECEIT. 



PART FIRST. 

TB SHALL MOT 8T1AL| MBITHBR DIAL FAL8BLT, 
MKITHKR LIB 0MB TO AMOTHBB. — Lev.xiz. 11. 

Whilb the crime of theft, as defined by 
homan laws, is abhorred by coidoiod con« 
fleot in e?ery ci?ilized country, how many 
deriations from fair and open dealing are 
there, which men practice in their inter- 
course with each other, and gloss over by 
any plaunble excuse that happens to serve 
their purpose! All such offences, whether 
they be great or small, are surely condemned 
l>y the spirit, if not by the letter of the eighth 
commandment. The common occurrence of 
dishonest dealings does not diminish their 
sinfulness. The heart of a man who is habit- 
ually unjust to his neighbour in word or 
deed, even in the most trifling matters, can 
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2 THE BREAD 

be right in the sight of heaven : he may escape 
detection by his fellow-men, and avoid the 
terrors of an earthly tribunal ; but he is not the 
less a thief and a liar in the eyes of his God. 
These, and other reflections, weighed hea- 
vily on the mind of Ellen Chalmers, a young 
woman whose history I shall have occasion 
to trace in the following pages. She was the 
wife of a village carpenter, a man of active 
habits and good abilities as a workman, who 
resided within a short distance of Twicken- 
ham, Ellen was. many years younger than 
her husband. She married at the early 
age of seventeen, — an imprudent thing for 
l^ny girl to do, under ordinary circum- 
stances ; for inexperience in the ways of the 
world always renders her liable to be de« 
€eived> and the cares and duties of the married 
state are forced upon her long before she is 
competent to discharge them in a proper 
manner, Ellen had the additional misfor^ 
tune of uniting herself to a man of whose real 
character she was totally ignorant. In her 
youthful simplicity, she fancied he must be 
good-tempered because he was cheerful in 
company : but even Ellen ought to have 
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known that a regular attendance on public 
worship was not alone sufficient evidence of 
the religious sentiments of Mark Chalmers ; 
and that a su perior kind of education did not 
necessarily lead to virtuous or honest prin- 
ciples. Ellen, however, like too many girla 
in the same situation, did take all these things^ 
and some others, for granted, and having fully 
persuaded herself that Mark was everything 
she could wish, and consequently exactly cal- 
culated to make her happy, she became his 
wife after a very short acquaintance, and in 
the course of a twelvemonth afterwards the 
mother of two children, a twin boy and girl* 
These young creatures had nearly reached 
the age of twelve years when my narrative 
commences* 

Mark Chalmers had undoubtedly received 
such an education as made him pass amon&p 
those of his own rank for a good scholar ;"^hile 
a rather superior understanding afforded him 
the means, humanly speaking, of becoming 
an honourable and useful member of society. 
Mark was in the habit of reading that volume, 
which to all classes is of equal importance, as 
containing the one only rule of Christian duty. 
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one odIj mmuk of wlvrntknu Bat to 
him It WW not prmfitMt fir tif n i cftf » 
r^Alco«nen» lor lie pcrased its psgei imtlier 
bec9vae be ind been accmlooied to do to 
fnm childliood, IImd froon any aeue ^ \m 
owo iiowordiioe8% or vff kunible desne of 
being taught io dinoe thiog«» la like dmb* 
oer. at the commcnceiiient and ckwe of each 
day» he bent his knee bdbre the throne 
of grace, bot wlule he honoured God with 
his lipa» hb heart was habitoally frr from 
him ; and yet with this heartless shadow of 
vebgioo, like the presomptooos Pharisee in 
the parable, be accounted himself justified 
before God. Alas! for the deceitfulncas 
of the human heart! — that heart whidi 
consulting its own worldly inclinations, can 
frame to itKlf a religion adapted to its 
corruptions, and yet profanely call itsdf the 
follower of Jesus Christ* Alas! for that heart, 
wbichcanseek in merelifelem forms and works, 
that justification, whidi the contrite believer, 
worshipping ta fpirtf omI ta fntfA, finds is to 
be alone obtuioed through faith in tht fnerita 
of a crucified Redeemer ! 
In bis ordinary dealings with mUnkind, 
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Mark Chalmers was guided by the acconi'* 
modating morality of the world, rather than 
by the just and single-hearted precepts of the 
Gospel. His general principle seemed to be 
to aroid everything which was likely to expose 
him to open disgrace; for he feared the law, 
and he respected the opinion of the world ex- 
actly as it influenced his temporal prosperity. 
He abstained from directly meddling with his 
neighbour's goodf, and was punctual in the 
payment of his debts ; but at the same time, 
he was little scrupulous about takibg unjust 
advantages in buying and selling, by imposing 
upon ignorant customers ; and, having no re- 
gard for truth, he did not hesitate to bring 
falsehood to his assistance. Many a heart-ache 
had poor Ellen experienced from occurrences 
of this description, for she laboured to be 
truly honest in every sense of the word. 
Unlike her husband, she felt her own weak- 
ness in every effort for spiritual improve- 
ment, and anxiously and humbly besought 
strength and comfort from that source to 
which none can apply in vain. She asked in 
faith, and laid her burdens at the feet of Him 
who inviteth the weary and heavy-laden to 
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come untobtDQ, %nd g^vetb them Hit. She 
received the precepts of the Go(»pel in their 
p)aiii» sptritiial^ and practical iDter|H^lttioQ» 
and would not have held herself e}CCU9ed» hud 
•he followed the multitude in oumberleas 
mattert ccHo^dered v^ial in the wnf of tradcu 
Tkou skalt not stealj she used to say» nrithtr 
Aeal faiseiy, neither Ik (me to oMthttr* (LeiF« 
x\%^ li.) 

The interior of Mark's cottage bore evident 
UMrka of his wife's neatness atid industry. 
In early life she had served »i apprenticeslup 
with a straw-^bonnet maker, aft occnpatioD 
which she pursued in a small way after ber 
marriage, her uniformly iiiif and eonseientioiia 
dealing always securing encouragevnent fnHO 
the neighbouring trades-people* At thetimf 
my tale eonmences, Ellen was suffering from 
the effects of a severe illness, which bad pre* 
vented her fromi exerting herself in an active 
manner for several weeks» On the day in 
question, she felt better than ihe had done 
fer a lopg time, and having returned her 
fervent thanks to a merciful I^rovidence for 
this aa well as every other blessing, she rose 
ffom her amk«cWiv and with the assistswce 
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of her husband^ walked with a feeble step 
across the adjoining meadow. Two months 
had passed away since she had gazed upon 
the face of nature^ except from the window 
of the chamber of wckness. Her feelings on 
the present occasion were such as may be 
concei?ed, but cannot be described: Spring 
in all its beauty was again gladdening the 
earthy and pouring forth her thousand trea- 
aares of young leaves and flowers all lovely 
and fragrant* The trees were expanding 
their delicate ibbage to the warm sun: the 
tender grass was covering the pastures with 
that fall deep green peculiar to that delight- 
ful season ; and rich blossoms were starting 
forth as if by magic from beneath the shelter 
of every leaf; while thousands and tens of 
thousands of minute insects seemed to spring 
every instant into light and life, and dance in 
the bright sun-beam* Oh \ how is it possible 
for any one to be insensible to a scene of this 
kind 1 to view with indifference the wonderful 
change from season to season ! and above all» 
bow much do they lose who in the coi>tem- 
plation of tliene things forget to raise their 
thoughts to their Divine Author,— to that 
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God who crovoneth the year with his goodness', 
— in. whom all creatures live and move and 
have their beings 

* The myrtle that decks the gay bower» 
The herbage that springs from the sod. 

Trees, plants, cooling fruits, and sweet flowers. 
All rise to the praise of our Grod/ 

While Ellen was silently acknowledging 
the influence of the cheerful prospect around 
her, she heard the voice of her son calling his 
father to the house, where a gentleman had 
looked in upon some business* Her husband 
therefore conducted her to a neat little garden 
adjoining his workshop* Here she seated 
herself in a little arbour, where in fine weather 
she had spent many happy hours : it was also 
a favourite haunt of her children, both of 
whom now hastened with expressions of de- 
light to point out to her the numerous changes 
that had lately taken place. -They brought 
her the early violet, sweetest child of spring, 
and shewed her the apple and pear trees 
loaded with a dazzling profusion of blossoms* 
Every thing she saw through the rustic porch 
and its fringe 6f the young twining shoots 
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of honeysuckle, spoke of beauty, and mercy, 
and peace. Such too was the language it 
spoke to the heart of our invalid : but she 
had hardly time to indulge in reflections, 
excited by the scene before her, ere they 
were interrupted by the sound of her hus- 
band's voice in anger. She listened and could 
distinguish that he was engaged in a serious 
dispute with one of his custotaers. Know<« 
ing hb temper to be at all times warm, and 
dreading lest in the present instance he should 
involve* himself in some trouble, she rose 
hastily and walked towards the house ; but 
her praise-worthy intentions of acting the 
peace-maker were unavailing ; for just as she 
reached the threshold, a genteelly-dressed 
person was on the point of leaving it. She 
caught his last words; ^^it is impossible," 
he said, <* that such conduct can be over- 
looked ; you have corrupted- my servant, Mr. 
Chalmers, and imposed upon me by every 
means in your power." Poor Ellen felt 
much hurt and disconcerted at this scene, 
though the above words rendered her in some 
measure acquainted with its cause. It hap- 
pened a few months previous to this period, 
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that a young mao of the name of Sanders 
became the inheritor of an estate in the vici- 
nity ; Chalmers had been frequently employ- 
ed by the late proprietor, and he heard with 
great joy, that in addition to the many repairs 
which the house required, several alterations 
were projected by Mr. Sanders. He knew 
there would be sufficient work to keep him 
employed during the winter, and although 
au. eiLperienced workman would be necessary, 
he possessed too much confidence in his own 
abilities to suppose that he could fail in any 
case to satisfy his employer. Elated with 
these feelings, he waited upon Mr. Sanders 
and offered his services, alleging that he had 
always served the late proprietor, and that he 
should be happy to work for his successor at 
as reasonable a rate as any one in the country. 
Mr. Sanders finding this statement confirmed 
by a letter of r^comraeudation from the man's 
landlord, a gentleman of considerableproperty, 
to whom he had been referred for an account of 
his qualifications, acceded to his application. 
All this seemed highly satisfactory, and the 
pride of our self-presumptuous carpenter in- 
erease<l considerably with his prospects. 
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As Chalmets ms destitute of true religion, 
we ought not to be jsurprised at his con6dence 
and vain glory. The wicked through the 
pride of his countenance, says the Psalmist, 
will not seek after God : Crod is not in all Ins 
thoughts : his ways are always grievous ; thy 
judgments are far above out of his sight : as 
for all his enemies, he pujffeth at them. He 
hath said in his heart, I shall not be moved : 
for I shall never be in adversity, (Psalm x. 
4 — 6.) Prosperity hardened his heart instead 
of rendering him grateful and fearful of him* 
self; and- this he evinced by his conduct 
towards Mr. Sanders. No sooner did be 
believe himself to be firmly established in the 
good opinion of that gentleman, than he began 
to think how he might take advantage of cir- 
cumstances, or, in other words, < make the 
most of him.* He quickly ascertained him to 
be inexperienced in business, and careless in 
the management of his affairs, which he left 
chiefly under the controul of his butler and 
confidential servant. This roan, whose name 
was Leeson, was too frequently ready to 
abuse his master's confidence, and Chalmers 
was consequently sanguine as to the result 
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of his endeavours to win 4u favour. To 
discover his weak side was no€ difficult ; at his 
consequential deportment^ vain conversatioD^ 
and sel6sh principles, rendered it sufficiently 
conspicuous. Chalmers therefore flattered 
him, and had recourse to every servile method 
of insinuation : the timely gift of a handsome 
inkstand, which the artful tradesman termed 
a specimen of his best workmanship, seemed 
to seal the tacit bond of iniquity, and Chal* 
mers subsequently found the confidential 
domestic, in concurrence with his expects^ 
tions, ready to connive at all those petty acts 
of imposition which a dishonest tradesman 
knows so well to how practise, but which it 
is the duty of an honest servant to detect. It 
is needless to specify particular examples^-^ 
using unseasoned timber, inventing obstacles 
to the progress of the buildings in order to 
lengthen his work, charging his own labour 
beyond the accustomed price of carpenter's 
work ; these, and a hundred other means were 
resorted to, and passed unnoticed and un- 
checked before the eyes of Leeson. In this 
course they continued for nearly a year with- 
out exciting the least suspicion in the breast 
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of Mn Sanders «|||^ iotegrity of either party. 
Never calling /W^mind the insfiired precept. 
He that is greedy of gain troubleih his cum 
hause^ hut he that hateth gifts shall live, (Prov. 
zv. 270 B^'^^ ^^^ ^^^^ Pfide goeth beft>re 
destruction^ and a haughty spirit b€ft)re aftUl^ 
(Prov« xvi. 18.) their uniform success in their 
nefarious proceedings, seemed to inspire them 
with more and more oon6dence. Fortunately 
for Mr. Sanders, be had friends rather more 
aharp-sighted than himself, and who from 
real kindness were willing to counteract the 
evil consequences of his habitual negligence. 
Such a friend was an elderly gentlemen of 
the name of Goodwin, who happened about 
this time to arrive on a visit to Mr. Sanders. 
He was fully aware of his young friend's care- 
lessness, and with the true spirit of Christian 
charity, had been accustomed on various 
occasions to give him the benefit of his own 
experience, which he did in such an unpre- 
tending and judicious manner as to remove 
all appearance of superiority or interference. 
With this gentleman Mr. Sanders consulted 
freely on all his projects, and one thing lead- 
ing to another, it was not long before the 

c 
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system of imposition, abomalluded to, was 
discovered, and most of itff details exposed* 
fioth culprits now appeared in their true 
colours. The effrontery with which they at 
first met the charge, forsook them when they 
found how completely their master and his 
friend had detected their proceedings. The 
result may readily be imagined ; Leeson the 
butler was immediately dismissed, and his 
discharge accompanied by the refusal of any 
future recommendation. Chalmers was treated 
in a similar manner, and told by Mr. Sanders 
that no consideration should induce him to 
again employ a systematically dishonest work- 
man. To make this communication was the 
object of the visit of Mr. Sanders to the 
cottage, when, as we have already mentioned, 
he was met by Ellen at the door. We shall 
now resume our narrative from that time. 

For some minutes after Ellen entered the 
ix>om, her husband was too angry to give any 
rational account of what had happened. In 
the heat of resentment, he uttered all kinds 
of imprecations, and cursed the day when he 
first bandied a tool in Mr. Sanders's service. 
To his poor wife who kindly implored him 
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not to ofifend Gofi by using his. name irr^ve* 
Tently, he returned rude and angry replies* 
Ellen bore this disheartaodng conduct with 
her usual meekness. She had often proved 
the truth of the Scriptural saying, a soft 
answer tumeth away wraths (Pro v. xv. 1.) and 
endeavoured on all occasions to act according* 
ly. Many a dispute had she terminated by 
her forbearance, especially with her husband ; 
for dogged and perverse .as he usually was 
when his temper was ruffled, his good sense 
taught him sooner or later to yield in some 
measure to his wife's conciliatory behaviour* 
In the present instance, she refrained from 
potting any more questions to him, and pour- 
ing forth her feelings in a silent petition to 
the throne of grace, waited patiently till he 
should be less under the influence of passion* 
In the course of another hour he became more 
calm, and entered opon a detail of what had 
happened. His sentiments, however, were 
unchanged, and his feelings were those of 
mortification, not contrition* His sorrow 
was the selfish sorrow of the world, and not 
that godly sorrow which worketh repentance. 
Chalmers, like other worldly persons, saw 

c 2 
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the^ hand of God neither id prosperity nor 
adversity : like many, he was suflBiciently can-* 
did to lament freely the evils he had drawn 
upon himself, but so far from expressing 
regret for the guilty conduct which occasioned 
them, he did not even think of tracing them 
to any such origin. Poor Ellen felt deeply 
impressed with this painful conviction* She 
could have submitted with the most cheerful 
resignation to the sacrifice of any earthly gain^ 
had her husband but derived some spiritual 
profit by the warning; but alas I all here 
was dark ; for though he would have replied 
indignantly if any one had questioned his 
right to the name of Christian, he was too 
wise in his own conceit to exaniine whether 
his thoughts and actions agreed with the 
pure spirit of that Gospel he professed to 
believe. Ellen could not help thinking of 
these. things after her husband had left the 
room, and was very melancholy. Her chil- 
dren, however, soon joined her, and I shall 
take this opportunity of introducing them 
more particularly to our readers, and shall 
at the same time have an opportunity of shew- 
ing the effect of a parent's example upon his 
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children. Maurice Chalmers was a fine 
blooming boy, whose looks bespoke a con* 
siderable share of shrewdness and intelligence. 
His sister Hester, a slender, modest-looking 
little girl, with a countenance more interest- 
ing from its mildness of expression, tlian from 
any uncommon indication of acuteness of 
intellect.^ The looks of both children be- 
trayed some recent disturbance. 

'* Hester, my dear," sdid the anxious mo- 
ther, << what has been the matter ? I have 
not seen you for these last two hours." The 
little girl blushed and hesitated, while her 
brother, smiling somewhat contemptuously at 
her confusion, replied, 

** Hester is vexed, because I prevented her 
from injuring my father's business." 

•* That is not true, Maurice," said Hester, 
f* you know I only meant to say what was 
right, and you called me a fool for doing so." 

"Come, come, children," said their mother, 
^ this language is not right under any cir- 
cumstances. Let me know the occasion of 
this disagreement ; but always remember, 
that railing against each other, and all rude 
speaking, is forbidden* Do you not reme 

c 3 
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ber, my dear boy, what St, Panl says, — Ijtt 
all hitternessy and wraik^ and angers and 
chmourt and emi speakings be put atoay from, 
ywLy with ail malicey'' (Ephes. iv. SK) 

" I forgot that, to be sure*" replied Mau- 
rice : " but indeed, mother, I could not help 
feeling angry, for she would have lost father 
the making of the roae-wood table if I had 
not been at hand to speak for Iudei." 

** I will speak for myself now, Maurice," 
replied Hester. << Dear mother, do you not 
always love tliose that speak the truth ?'' 

<* Yes, my dear, and God loves them too ; 
for in bis own holy word he has commanded 
every one to speak the truth. The Psalmist 
says, I bate and abhor tying : but thy law do 
I love, (Psalm cxix. l63) : St. Paul also 
tells iffi, Lie not one to anothevy seeing that ye 
have put qff' the old man with his deeds."^ (CoL 
iii. 9*) 

'^ I remember those texts, mother," said 
Hester^ ** and was ready to speak the truth 
when some ladies called about half an hour 
since, to usk if father had finished the rose^ 
wood table for Mrs. Bird. I knew he was out» 
and answered to the best of ray knawledge» 
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that I believed the table had scarcely been 
put in hand. .Jnst then, Maurice, who was 
nailing the currant bushes, overheard me, 
and throwing down his hammer, asked the 
ladies if it was the little sqtiare rose*wood 
table they were speaking of, at the same time 
giving me a pinch, as if I had aaid something 
wrong. One of the ladies replied, * Yes, a 
little rose-wood table ordered by Mrs. Bird.' 
Ob ! then, said Maurice, it is partly finished^ 
and if you please I will inform my father that 
you wish it to be sent home this week. The 
ladies then wanted to see it, but my brother 
having left us for a few moments, to see, as 
he said) whether the shop-door was open> 
returned and informed them that it was locked. 
The ladies seemed perfectly satisfied, and 
charguig Maurice to deliver the message to 
my father, went away. But their backs 
were scarcely turned, when he began to 
langh at them for having been so easily taken 
in, and said he would tell my father what a 
simpleton I had been." 

*• Maurice, what have you to say to this 
account ? " demanded his mother. 

'* I did not mean to tell tales : I ouW 
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threatened to let my father know, in order that 
she might be more sharp in future." 

<* What do you mean by sharpness, Mau-» 
rice? there is no want of sharpness, that I 
can see, in Hester's conduct upon this oc- 
casion.'* 

** Dear mother, why my father has not 
begun the table ; and if I had said so, or 
shown the ladies into the shop when there 
was nothing to see, they would have been 
disappointed, and would have employed 
somebody else to make their table." 

*^ That may be very possible, Maurice ; 
but did you reflect at what price you pur- 
chased their forbearance, and what you gave 
in order to secure your father this trifling^ 
piece of work? " 

*^ I do not understand you, mother," re- 
plied Maurice. 

" My dear boy, you were content to offend 
the greatest of all beings, in order to please 
a fellow-creature. You knew that God had 
absolutely commanded you not to tell a lie 
on any account, and yet you disobeyed him ; 
nor is it a single sin that you have committed. 
You heard what your sister first said to the 
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ladies, and you knew that she spoke truth ; 
by contradicting her you told the first lie : 
yon then told a second lie when you men* 
tioned that the table was in hand : you told 
a third lie, when you said that the shop-door 
was locked. You were also wicked enough 
to ridicule the ladies for believing you ; you 
committed the dreadful crime of endeavour* 
ing to corrupt your sister, by laughing at 
ber love for truth, and thereby turning into 
contempt the express commandment of Al- 
mighty God." 

^ Oh mother, I hope God will not be 
angry with me for speaking as I did, — J do 
not mean for what I did to Hester, for I 
know it was wrong to call her names, and I 
am sorry for it, — but what I said about the 
table did nobody any harm, and was of real 
use to my father." 

** My dear Maurice, how can you talk so 
lightly of a lie ? It matters not by whom a 
lie is told, for what purpose it is told, or the 
end for which it is told ; it is still a lie. 
Lywg lips are abomination to the Lord. (Pro v. 
xii. 22.) We are expressly forbidden by the 
word of God to do evil that good may came- 
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(Rom. iii. 8.) If you, Maurice, continue in 
•o sinful a habit, you are old enough to know 
the consequences. You kuow that in another 
world, all will be either rewarded or punished* 
You know too, that life is so uncertain, that 
the youngest persons, as well as the oldest, 
are often summoned to another state of exist- 
ence at a moment's warning. You have this 
day, Maurice, sinned in the sight of God, for 
mere worldly gain ; but the Bible says, tohai 
shall it profit a man if he shall gam the whole 
worldy and lose his own souL" (Mark viii. 36.) 

** Dear mother, I think — I believe — ^I see 
I have done wrong ; and that God must be 
angry with me ; but I do not know how it is, 
I cannot help sometimes saying things that 
are not quite true. I am sure I do not wish 
to tell lies, but if I try ever so much, I 
cannot always say just what is right." 

<< That I can easily believe, my dear son, 
if you trust to the strength of your own reso- 
lutions, which you seem to have done. I 
have often explained to you from the Bible, 
that all mankind, since the fall of our first 
parents, are born in sin ; As it is written, there 
is none righteous, no, not one* (Rom. iii. 10.) 
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A Binful creature can of himself do nothing 
rightly. Turn, therefore, to that Saviour 
who came into the world to save sinners. 
Believe on him, praj to Grod through him 
for grace to strengthen and guide you in 
the path of holiness. Let riches and all 
worldly advantages be held as nothing in com« 
parison with the smallest sin ; and to return 
to the occasion of the present conversation, 
do not forget that the getting of treasures bt/ 
a lying tongue is a vanity tossed to and fro 
of them thai seek deathJ*^ (Prov. xxi. 6.) 

<< What is meant by a vanity tossed to and 
fro f " asked Hester. 

*^ The attention with which you listen to 
my instructions, my dear Hester, makes it a 
pleasure to answer your questions. The text 
means, that profits or advantages obtained by 
dishonesty or any wicked means, are vain, 
uncertain, and insecure ; I will remind you of 
an example which will enable you to under- 
stand its application more perfectly. Do 
you remember your father telling us one 
evening what happened to that gentleman 
who kept so many servants, and whom every 
body thought to be so rich ? " 
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*< Oh ! yes, mother," answered Maurice j 
^ you mean the person who was hanged for 
forgery.'* 

^^ I do ; and does not this illustrate the 
truth of the text? That unhappy man 
acquired his riches by dishonest practices. 
In the pride of his heart he bought a fine 
house and costly furniture, and lived as 
though he had said — Soul, thou hast muck 
goods laid up for many years ; take thine ease^ 
eoity drink, and be merry. (Luke xii. 19.) But 
how briefly were all his prospects terminated ! 
How suddenly was his soul required of him 
in the midst of his presumptuous security ! 
In an hour when he thought not, some trivial 
circumstance brought his hidden deeds to 
light, and his great wealth was traced to a 
criminal origin. In a few hours his fine 
house was exchanged for a prison, and in the 
course of a few weeks his life was forfeited to 
the laws of his country. See how, in his 
case, the getting of treasures by a lying tongue 
proved to be a vanity tossed to andJrOf of 
them that seek death.^* 

Both children seemed to be deeply im« 
pressed with what they had heard, and pro- 
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mited their mother to think more of these 
things, and to pray to God for the assistance 
of his Holy Spirit to keep them from all 
€vii ways. Maurice, however, was not so 
homble-minded as his sister ; and after the 
seriousness left upon him by his mother's 
conversation had somewhat abated, he still 
tried to justify himself as far as he could. 
This was evident from what took place the 
following morning, as soon as Ellen found 
herself alone with her children. 

<< I have been thinking over all that hap- 
pened yesterday, mother," began Maurice, 
** and believe I was not quite so bad as I 
made myself appear at first. I said the table 
was in hand, but that did not imply how far 
it was in hand. I believe my father has laid 
aside the wood for it. And when I informed 
the ladies that the door was locked, it cer- 
tainly was so, for I locked it myself, and put 
the key in my pocket: so you see that I told 
half the truth at all events.'* 

•* Ah 1 Maurice, Maurice," replied his 
mother, << I am grieved to hear you excuse 
yourself in this manner, after all that I said 
to you yesterday on the subject. I am sure 

D 
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you have sense enough to know that you may 
tell a lie while your 'words are literally true. 
If you succeed in deceiving a person by such 
words, you have conveyed to his mind a false- 
hood. Deceit is a species of lie» and they 
who use it, are aware that it is so, as is suffi. 
ciently proved by the care and management 
necessary to render it successful. When you 
locked the door, and put the key in your 
pocket, and told the ladies it was locked, 
your words might be true; but the im- 
pression you wished to convey, and did 
convey to them, was, that neither you nor 
they had the means of getting in ; this was a 
lie; your own conscience told you it was^ 
and you were wicked enough to glory in it, 
when you saw it had succeeded. I wonder that 
you do not tremble at thus wilfully scorning 
the commandments of God. Think of God's 
judgment upon Ananias and Sapphira; they 
too told half the truth, or rather did not tell 
the whole^ truth: they lied unto God, and 
were struck with death. I am glad, my son, 
to see you blush, and I trust I shall never 
hear you again attempt to justify any conduct 
save that which is open, honest, and pleasing 
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in the sight of heaven. Hester, my dear, tell 
me now, why did you keep silence when you 
taw that the ladies were deceived ? " 

^< I was ashamed to speak," said Hester. 

** Ashamed, Hester ? Ashamed to bear 
witness to the truth ? My dear little girl, 
do you remember our Saviour's own words. 
Whosoever therefore shall be ashamed of me, 
and of my wordsy in this adulterous and sinful 
generationyofhim also shall the Son of man be 
ashamed, when he cometh in the glory of his 
Father 9 with the holy angels. (Mark viii. 30). 
The shame that suffers you to stand by and 
see another deceived or defrauded, is a false 
shame. Pray to Grod, my dear child, that 
you may be enabled to struggle against it. 
Can you tell me how God expects us to 
behave towards our neighbour ? " 

<< Thou shalt love thy ne^hbour as thyself 
(Matt. xxii. 39)- And our blessed Lord says 
also. All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to youy do ye even so to them : for 
this is the law and the prophets," (Matt. vii. 12.) 

" Very well, my dear, you cannot answer 
better than in the vi^ords of Scripture, which 
teach us our duty in the plainest manner. 

D 2 
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And now consider what kind of feeling that ii 
which snifers us to become a partner in a dii 
honest act by concealing it ; — it certainly j 
not Christian love. Should Christian an« 
brotherly conduct expose you at any tim 
to the ridictde or even censure of ungodl 
people, forget not the promises of our divin 
Master, who will bless them who suffer fo 
conscience' sake. For this is thankworthy 
says St. Peter, if a man for conscience towwh 
God endure griefs suffering wrongfUify 
(1 Peter ii. 19). For the eyes of the lA>n 
are over the righteous, and his ears are ope\ 
unto their prayers : but the face of the Lon 
is against them that do evil,*^ (1 Peter iii. IH] 

*^ I will not forget this, indeed, mother/ 
said Hester. ** I will learn these texts Yr 
heart, that I may not lose sight of them : an< 
when I say my prayers this evening, I wil 
pray that God may give me grace to endur 
anything for his sake.'' 

The entrance of their father put a stop t 
this interesting conversation, though it far 
nished those who took a part in it, particularl; 
Ellen, with materials f«r much refiectioii 
This conversation, indeed, forms an importan 
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part in my history ; and those alone who are 
conversant with the manners and habits of 
children can be fully aware how strongly cir- 
cumstances are frequently associated with 
remarks made upon them, and in this manner 
fasten praise or censure on the mind when 
it would otherwise produce but a temporary 
impression. In this manner, bread, thrown 
as it were upon the waters, is returned after 
many days. 

The characters of our young friends, Mau- 
rice and Hester, demanded great watchfulness 
on the part of their parents. They were 
equally liable to fall into the same errors, 
but from very opposite causes. Maurice was 
clever and aspiring, capable of reflection on 
the nature of good and evil, of a sanguine 
and generous temperament ; but from his vola- 
tility easily induced to sacrifice duty in the 
immediate pursuit of the object of the mo- 
ment ; and though he lamented his want of 
resolution, was again ready to yield to the 
next temptation. Hester was timid to a 
fault, of an affectionate disposition, but with 
so little natural energy of character, that she 
was frequently induced to act in a manner 

D 3 
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contrary to the dictates of her conscience^ 
rather than encounter difficulties or vexations* 
But on such occasions she suffered more pain 
and repented more sincerely than her brother^ 
Many a time did Ellen ponder in her heart 
the dispositions of her children, and study 
how to mould them according to the will 
of her heavenly Father. Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon^ said this good mother to herself; 
God will not be served by halves, neither will 
he snfFer us to halt between tWQ opinions* If 
we wish to be partakers of bis glorious pro« 
mises, we must serve him with all our mind 
and strength ; we must come out and be 
separated from all worldly things that oppose 
themselves — but ok I how difficult, and how 
iraipossible, without his gprace to strengtheli> 
our weakness ! 

A» soon as Maurice and Hester had retired 
to rest, she tried to introduce the subject 
nearest her heart to her husband. '* Doa^t 
you make that son of mme too goody" said 
Mark, after listening to his wife's account 
of the recent occurrence ; '* he is a fine shai^p 
lad, and has his wits always about him, I 
should be sorry if he wer^ to lose theucw"^ 
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« Bat, my dear Mark "— ^« I know what 
you are going 6o say/' said he, interrupting 
her, *^yoa are afraid that hecause I would 
overlook a white lie, I should permit him to 
take a false oath and do other bad things : noy 
no, £llen, trust me, I will look well after him*'* 

** God grant it, dear husband," replied 
Ellen, fervently, for whenever I hear of whiter 
lies, I think of my dear fatlier and mother** 
sentiments on that subject." 

<<And what were their sentiments?"' said 
Mark, somewhat sullenly ; ** it is a pity they 
died before you and I became acquamfed.^' 

••Our loss was their gain, I firmly trifst,*^ 
returned Ellen, her eyes filling with tears at 
the recollection of her deceased parents ; ^1 
tfaaok God, I sorrow not as those who have 
DO hope. But in regard to speaking truth, 
they used to say that, they who were not 
scrupulous about it in trifles,, were not fit 
to be trusted in more important matters. 
I recollect I once justified myself for som^ 
deviation from truth, on the ground that it 
waaofily a white lie. * By a white lie,' observed 
my father, * I suppose you mean an irtnotenf 
or a harmless lie ; but in the holy ScripturoBr, 
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where lying is expressly condemned, we find 
no such distinctions. No lie whatever can be 
harmless ; we may not do evil that good may 
come. Since I have been able to j udge for 
myself, I am convinced of the truth of my 
dear father's words. It is certain that no 
person becomes wicked all at once; and as 
far as lying is concerned, white lies, as they 
are called, lead directly to those which in the 
accommodating language of the world are 
culled black." 

<< That lying in general is sinful, I do not 
seek to deny," said her husband, *< but I 
think you carry the matter too for. I have 
read the Scriptures and have not forgotten 
the examples of Ananias and Sapphira, or 
Naaman and Gehazi. But you will please 
to remember that there are on the other hand 
some instances among God's chosen people, in 
which fraud and deceit were practised. How 
did Jacob obtain his old blind father's bless- 
ing ? answer me that." 

*< Indeed, Mark, I do not see any difficulty 
in this case, since both Jacob and Rebekah 
suffered dearly for their falsehood. God did 
i)ot hold forth the people he graciously chose 
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to fa16l his peculiar purpose, as patterns to 
be imitated in all things* We know that some 
were guilty of the deepest crimes and were 
punished by God himself, although they be^ 
longed to the nation he had chosen* Almost 
all of those who passed through the Red Sea 
were impatient and disobedient ; and though 
God in his mercy bore with them, we must 
not be impious enough to say that he was 
satisfied with them, or that we may be dis- 
obedient because they were.'' 

*^Gody however, permitted Jacob to gain 
an advantage over his elder brother," replied 
Mark. 

** Yes,** said his wife, *• and so it was pro- 
phesied ;. for God revealed to Rebekah, before 
the birth of her children, that the elder should 
serve the younger ; but we no where find that 
Jacob's conduct met with God's approbation^ 
It is clear however, that Rebekah's anxiety 
to see the prophecy realized, urged her to 
very sinful measures* Jacob, indeed, obtained 
his father's blessing by a lie ; but instead of 
being treated as the heir of the promise, he 
was in a manner driven from his home, and 
to save his life forsook his parents, whom he 
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never afterwards saw. He was obliged to 
travel several hundred miles without any one 
to comfort him or direct him in his wander- 
ings ; and even his uncle Laban, with whom 
he found refuge, treated him unkindly. Oh ! 
Mark, these things are written for our learn- 
ing, and if we receive them rightly ure profit" 
able for instruction in righteousness^* 

« Well, I grant," said Mark, "that Jacob 
and Rebekah did suffer for their fault. But 
what do you say to Abraham, called the 
lather of the faithful, who desired his wife on 
two occasions to pass herself off as his sister ?'* 

^* I can only say what 1 said before," replied 
Ellen, *^ that such proofs of the frailty of our 
nature are to be lamented, but not imitated ; 
and that the best are not free from sin. Are 
we not told that there is none righteous in 
this world, no, not one ? And we find that 
Scripture records the failings as well as the 
virtues of its holy characters. You will re- 
collect, that God reproved falsehood, when 
Sarah denied having laughed at the promise 
of a son in her old age." 

« Well, you have a word to say for them 
a\l," said Mark, rising hastily from his chair. 
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for he began to feel, (and not for the first 
time] that with all his knowledge, he was no 
match for his wife in spiritual things and 
understanding of the Holy Scriptures : '< but 
it is getting late and our fire is low, so we 
had better close the subject for this night. I 
only wish that the children should be taught 
to act for themselves, and to make their own 
way in the world." 

"With God's help, I trust they will," 
answered Ellen. ^ 

** Well, then, leave Maurice to me, and I 
will take care that he be no disgrace to us ; it 
would be all the better for Hester, I must say, 
if she had a little more of her brother's spirit." 

Thus ended for the present all Ellen's 
prospects of awakening her husband to a 
more spiritual sense of his duties. She had 
found him as self-satisfied as ever, and with 
a sorrowful heart she recollected the proverb, 
Seest thou a man wise in his oum conceit^ there 
is more hope of a fool than of him. (Prov. 
xxvi. 12). Oh ! what would she not have 
given, to have seen the father of her chil- 
dren humble and distrustful of himself, and, 
renouncing all vain notions of his own merit. 
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going on his* way in faithy with fear and 
tremhling. 

The next morning happened to be the first 
of May, and was joyfully ushered in by all 
the children of the village. According to a 
custom prevalent in many parts of England, 
it was the scene of many festivities. Many 
had gone out at day-break to procure branches 
of may or hawthoni, and indeed, on this 
occasion, a large party paraded the town soon 
after three o'clock in the morning, singing the 
* Mayer's Song.' Their principal object was 
to affix branches to the doojs of almost all 
the respectable inhabitants. The larger the 
branch is that is placed at the door, the more 
honourable to the house, or rather to the ser- 
vants of the house. If in the course of the 
year, a servant has given offence to any of the 
mayers, then, instead of a branch of may, a 
branch of elder with a bunch of nettles is 
affixed to that door : this is considered a great 
disgrace, and the unfortunate subject of it is 
exposed to the jeers of her rivals. On May 
morning, therefore, the girls look with some 
antiety for their may-branch, and rise very 
early to ascertain their good or ill-fortune. 
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^^arly oa this day, while thi; smooth sward 
was still moist and glittcripg with the morn- 
i[ig dew, appeared a number of merry chil- 
dren, decked out with ribbons, flowers, and 
every murk of sportive finery they coold 
muster. In this happy group were Maurice 
and Hester Chalmers, who, as the party moved 
biivkly across the Twickenham meadows, 
lost no opportunity of playfully accosting 
every passing stranger aod soliciting the 
accustomed tribute of the day. 

"See, Hester," said one of her companions, 
who was somewhat before the rest, and who 
Wttsthe purse-bearer of the little party, "there 
is a gentleman helping a lady into a carriage 
with four horses ; 1 am sure he looks very 
good-natured ; make haste or they will be 
gone." 

Away ran Hester with all her might ; she 
sprang nimbly over the stile and across the 
adJBceat road, and reached the carriage, 
breathless with exertion. Just as the gentle- 
man was ascending the steps. Afraid to 
address him at this moment, the little girl 
drew back, casting at the same time a hasty 
glance at the young lady already seated in 
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the earring*. "Stop one moment, papa," 
excluimed the latter, raising herself feebly t» 
look at Hester, " I am sure that little girl 
wants sometlung." 

" What little girl, and whiit does she want," 
demanded the gentleman, ingtatitly turning 
round. 

" Only the first of May, sir, if you please," 
said Hester, blushing, and smiling. 

" Oh ! I need not have inquired your 
errand, I perceive," returned the gentleman, 
good-humouredly, as he surveyed the flowers 
that ornamented her dress 1 " here," con- 
tinued he, putting some silver into her hand, 
" this is for yourself and party, so run away, 
and do not ask of me again to-day." 

Hester needed not the former injuuctioni 
for scarcely had she received the donation, 
and dropped a low curtsey, thaii with every 
expression of delight, she bounded off so 
rapidly, that in the next moment she was out 
of sight. Her return was joyfully hailed by 
her young companions who did not anticipate 
BO favourable a result. 

"And who is this gentleman; does he live nt 
I Tmckeahara?" inquired oneof the children. 
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** He must be a very rich man, to drive 
four horses of his own," said another. 

"Some great duke, perhaps,'' exclaimed a 
third. 

"No, no," replied Hester, "he seemed to 
be a bishop, auch as preached the charity- 
atrmon last Sunday." 

"That was a different gentleman, though," 
observed a lad belonging' to the party, who 
was the son of a butcher ut Twickenham. 
" This person JK a bishop, as Heater supposed, 
and I can tell you every thing about him, 
because 1 carried him a piece of beef this 
■Doming." 

"Did you indeed," said Hester ; "he lives 
at Twickenham then .'' tell me all about him, 
Charles." 

" Well, 1 tell you I carried him a piece of 
beef this morning, and to-morrow he is to 
have a quarter of lamb." 

"Oh, never tnind your beef and lamb," 
rejoined Hester, laughing; "I do not care 
about what he eats ; f want to know his 
name, and where he lives, and how long he 
has been here." 

You should have more patience then, if 



■ 
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you want to know so many things," replied 
Charles, a littte neltlpd at.beina; thus inter- 
rupted in the middle of his story; "where 
should he live but at the house where yon 
saw his carriage." 

" I beg your pardon," said Hester, " I did 
not at all mean to spoil your story ; but that 
house is not his own, surely i " 

"Nobody said it was," retorted Charles, 
laughing in his turn; "you might answer 
thut question yourself I imagine, if you 
would just give yourself time to think a mo- 
ment." 

"Oh! I do remember," resumed Hester, 
" that the bouse belongs to the captain who 
went to sea last February ; and as it was to 
be let, I suppose the bishop hus taken it." 

"You havesupjKJsed very truly, this time," 
replied Charles. " He lias had the house 
uboul a fortnight : and now as you are so 
very, very, nimious about hiin, I will tell you 
alll know." 

" Oh, pray do," eried half a dozen of the 
children at once. " And first for his name," 
said Hester. 

"I have some objection to that," replied 
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wlfflf looking very wist: ; ■' that xu, I do 
oat know it myEcir. But I do know, th»t he 
bus taken the captain's houee for a year, in 
order that hie daughter may have the benefit 
of country air and London doctors. I hear 
people ^y she is very ailing and not likely 

" Ah I poor thing, that nice young lady 
I (aw in the carriage, I dare say ; I am very 
sorry for her," said Hester. 

At this inoment, up came Maurice. " What 
i* all this about," he excluimed, playfully 
tapping his sister on the shoulder ; "you two 
make pretty beggars ! here you have beai 
chattering for the last ten miuutes, without 
looking right or left, and leaving us to run 
after the gentlefolk ! " 

"See if 1 do not make up for lost time," 
said Charles ; and off he scampered after a 
party of ladies he espied turning a corner of 
the gtreet ; and happening to be successful, 
regained lue reputatL<»i, Many other little 
events occurred during the day, and majiy 
alternations of good and bad fortune, intereiit' 
iog to those immediately concerned, but not 
equally so to others ; we shall tlierefore puss 
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them over and content ourselves with iiariat« 
mg an incident which happened inthe.eveDing, 
because it assists us in developing the eharac^ 
ters of Maurice and Hester, and ia besides 
not destitute of interest in itself* When the 
grey tints and lengthening shadows of evening 
seemed likely to put a stop to the exertioBS 
of the young people, the leader of one of the 
youthful bands, now somewhat exhausted by 
the liveliness of their own spirits, beat a halt. 
<< We may as well turn homeward/' he said; 
*^ the little ones are so tired they can hardly 
walk^ and we have not taken sixpence amongst 
us during the last hour." 

** There are so many parties besides ours^*' 
added another, *< that the gentlefolks ^ are 
tired of giving ; we shall not get a 



more,'* 



** 1 will make one trial more, however,*' 
said Maurice, as he watched an elderly gentle- 
roan who was speaking to a poor woman. 
Seizing the favourable moment, he went -fop- 
ward accompanied by his companions. Hester, 
who was among the number present, immedi- 
ately recognized the good-natured bishop. 

*<Go away, my lad," said the reverend 
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i^ea to many of you this 
r party doubtleei amoag 



spckker, ■* I have gi 
moniDg, aud to yoi 
the regt." 

" No, sir, indeed it was not," urged the 
unbluabing young applicant. 

" Well then, here is a penny for you, now 
go, for I am in a hurry," 

"ThnnK you, my lord," said Maurice, and 
pulled off his hat as the bishop passed ou. 

" Brother," said Hester eagerly, " he did 
give to our party ; run after him and tell 
him BO ; he is the bishop." 

"Hush, hush !" "replied Maurice, in an 
under tone, " I know he is the bishop ; did 
you not hear rae call him, my lord ? " 

« But you said, he had not given our party 
anything," interrupted Hester; "you forgot 
he gave me two shillings this morning." 

" What is that to me ? he did not know 1 
belonged to the same party." 

"But he ihali know it," replied Hester, 
Beizing the penny with so unusual an air of 
decision, that her brother wus quite unpre- 
pared to offer any resistance ; then to his in- 
creased amazement she darted off with the 
small but unjustly acquired treasure, and 
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overtook the bishop opposite to the door of 
hill own houee. Partly excited by the im- 
pulse of the moment, and still more by the 
coHBciousness of doing a right B(rtion< the 
little girl forgot her natural timidity. She 
stepped forward with a countenance glowing 
with honest animation, bnt its expression was 
somewhat dampt wheo the bishop, miHtakiag 
her object, motioned her away, saying, "go, 
go, little girl, you are loo importunate ; you 
belong to the same party which acooated me 
a few moments ago," But Hester was not w 
easily repulsed. 

" Oh, hear me but for one moment, sii^" 
she cried, in so earnest a manner, that the 
bishop turned on the threshold. "You did 
give to our party, sir, and here is the pensy 
you gave to Mauriee." 

" Stop, my deiir," exclaimed the batevolent 
speaker, observing the child on the pwntof 
mailing away, after presenting him with the 
humble, but not the less eEemplary token of 
her honesty ; " 1 must detuin you in my turn, 
for I do not exactly know what you mean. 
pDid you imagine I had lost this penny } " 

« No, sir, I nteao, my lord," said Hester, 
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SnddeDlf recollecting her brother's dkstinctioii, 
" but, if you pleiise to remember, you gave 
it to Maurice a little while ago, because 
he said you had gi^en our party nothing 

" Well, my little girl, and what then ? " 

*' Yon gave me two shillings this morning, 

so I brought the penny back ; that is all, 

"Are )'OD sure I gave you tno shillings 
this moi'ning ? 1 have had bo many little 
petitioners of your deecription to day, 1 
really cannot remember your face in particu- 
lar." 

" But I am quite sore of it, my lord : you 
gare them to me this morning when your 
carriage waa at the door, and a young lady 
who looked very poorly ivaa sitting it it." 

"Ah ! that is quite aufficient,'' returned 
the bishop ; " 1 remember you perfectly 

" Hester Chalmers, my lord ? " 
" And where do you live ? " 
"We live at a cottage on the Hampton- 
road, with a honeysuckle and ivy porch." 
" What is your father's employment ? " 
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^ He is a barpenter, if you please, ni^ lord.'' 
Wkilst she was spealcing, the bishop inserted 
her name and place of abode in his note-book, 
and then mid, '' ^rou are an honest little girl 
1 perceive, by your conduct in this instance : 
you did your duty in giving me this money : 
I retnra itas a gift, knowing that yon will 
receive it with double pleasure, from the con- 
sciousness of having acted rightly. And now 
I reodmmend you to go home, for it is grow- 
ing dark* and little girls should never play 
late in the streets ; good-night, my dear.** 
. Hester, curtseying and turning from the 
bishop, hastened to rejoin her companions, 
who flocked around her with great eagerness 
to hear the result of her second interview 
with the bishop, which when detailed, met 
with the warm approbation of the greater 
^rt of her auditors. Even Maurice forbore 
to express any contrary sentiments, when he 
found the penny was not lost. This was the 
last adventure of the day, and our little party 
dispersed immediately afterwards. 

We think it right to mention that the aflkir 
of the penny soon came to the ears of the 
parents of Maurice and Hester. The latter 
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liowever, was uot one to speak of a circum- 
ataoce that involved her bi'otlier in bliime. 
Strange to say, it was Muurice bimBeir, who, 
lulkative and communicativt^, inforined them 
of the priocipal particulars, but 1 grieve to 
«By, coloured them in such a manner, as to 
excludi; himself from any intentional fault. 
Hester was silent, and Maurice's representation 
deceived his parents. Did the unhappy boy 
not call to mind, that there was one Being 
whom he could not deceive ? He that planted 
the ear, shall he not hear f He tluil formed 
the eye, shall he not see ? He thai chastiseth 
the heathen, shall he not correct f He that 
teacketh man knowledge, shall he tioi know 9 
(Psalm xciv. 9, 10.) 

An interval of nearly a week elapsed with- 
out the occurrence of any thing worthy of 
notice, except the increased indisposition of 
Ellen, who experienced a relapse, which 
threatened to produce serious eft'ects upon 
her already enfeebled constitution. Her hus- 
band was much alarmed, and having- an only 
Gtster resident with some relations in L>ondon, 
lie wrote to request that she would come and 
fe, who nas in so precarious a 
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Elkn, uud extremely anxious to contribute 
to lier comfort. Her alfectiooate altcutions 
were duly appreciated by Elleu, who in the 
tnidat of all her sufferings, preserved that 
tranquillity of mind which can flow from 
nothing but a stedfust reliance on the 
faithful promises and atoning blood of our 
blessed Redeemer. She neither sought to 
deceive, nor desired to be deceive<l, respecting 
the probable issue of her disorder, and testi. 
tied her thankfulness for all the goodness of 
God, and her submission to his divine will, 
by her cheerfulness, and ready acquiescence 
ID every thing thought proper for her situa- 
tion. When Catherine was assisting her to 
rise one morning, after a few hours refreshing 
aleep, she observed, " How can 1 sufficiently 
thank God for all his mercies I how tenderly 
IS he suit our trials to our weakness! 
L>When I laid down last night, I thought over 
L#ll the blessings I enjoy, and tho^e innumer- 



able comforts, of which so tniiDy more deserv- 
ing than ni;fself feel the want. [ may truly 
nay. The Lord has done great things for Me.'' 

"Dear Sister," said Catherine, in a more 
«erions tone of voice than usual, " how often 
have I longed, during the XatX fortulght, to 
Iny opeu my feelings to you, and to talk with 
you concerning things of which I am sadly 
ignoraut," 

" Speak openly, dear Catherine," said 
Ellen, " I am most willing to converse on 
any subject so interesting to you." 

*' Oh ! but you will be shocked at my 
ignorance. You know how well I tan read, 
and I assure you I never pass a Sunday 
without going to Church and reading a chup- 
ter in the Bible, and yet I do not know holy 
things as I ought, for 1 am not comforted, 
and if any affliction makes me reflect at all 
seriously, I am perplexed with doubts and 
difficulties." 

Ellen looked seriously and affectionately in 
her sister-in-law's face ; she took her Land, 
and pressing it between her's, said in a sweet 
and low voice: — "Catherine, I think I un- 
derstand you ; God gire me grace to be a 
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Christian friend to you, aud make me the 
bluased nieans of leading you to that peace 
which ia the gift of Christ to all thut trnlj 
believe on him." 

"Ellen," resmiied Catherine, "you must 
listen to me, while 1 go back a little. I 
used to persuade myself that 1 was in as good 
a state, in rfgard to religious matters, as was 
requisite to insure salvation. 1 knew that 
when 1 was baptized, [ was admitted a niem' 
ber of the Chu rch of Christ, and was desirous 
in my after life not to disgrace the Christian 
profession. I felt certain that every one that 
knew me would speak in ftvour of my re- 
fl pet lability. Last year, however, when a 
severe illness reduced me, as it were, to the 
brink of the grave, I began to fear that my 
religion was not of the right kind. I could 
perceive, as I lay on what I tlrought was to 
be my death-bed, that I had, after all, accom- 
modated my notions of religion to my worldly 
views, and that I had often been more faithful 
to my earthly than my heavenly master: 1 
became, in short fully convinced that I had 
■sever mode religion my first consideration ; — 
that I had indeed given Goil as little of my 







s I dared to do ; and oh ! Ellt^n, I 
very, very uuha|>py. It pleased God 
■that I should recover, and as my strength re- 
■ tumed, my feelings of reaioriie became less 
I acute ; I tried to coDvince myself that these 
I fears about the state of my soul bad been 
' nothing more than the result of bodily weak- 
But I have never regained the feeling 
of security iuwhicb 1 lived before that illness, 
and since I have been with you, I have longed 
; than ever to know that principle of 
: and cheerful resignation which never 
seems to forsake you." 

" That heavenly consolation is open to all, 
my dearest sister," said Ellen, " who seek 
the aid of that Being who gieelh to all 
iTifR liberally, and upbraidith not." (James 
1. 5.) 

" Ah ! but Ellen, there is another matter ; 
I fear 1 do not understand even the proper 
way to seek that aid. Every day convinces 
me that lam not nearly so good as yourself, 
yet when you were talking to the clergyman 
who visited you yesterday, you said you con* 
■klered all that you bad been enabled to do, 
M falling fnr short of your duty, and that J 
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you attributed no merit whatsoever to any 
thing you could do : alas ! then, what hope 
can there be for me ! *' 

^ There could indeed be no hope either for 
you, or me, or any one else, my dear Catherine^ 
if we rested our salvation upon our own good 
works, fallen 'as we are from original righteous- 
ness. No, dear sister, we must look to the 
sacrifice on the Cross,— to the redeeming.blood 
and all-sufficient merits of our Saviour Chnst 
for j ustification, pardon, and salvation.'* 

** I know," resumed Catherine, <* that 
Jesus Christ died on the cross to save sinners. 
But Ellen," added she, hesitatingly, ^do 
you mean to say that we have fallen from tdl 
our original righteousness, and that we can 
do nothing good in the sight of God." 

** What I say, Catherine, is the doctrine of 
the holy Scriptures. You know that our first 
parents were created pure and holy, and that 
in consequence of their fall, sin entered into 
the world, and that all mankind are in the 
same condemnation." 

^' That we are suffering from the fall of our 
first parents, I do believe," replied Catherine, 
<< but I do not see why we should at the aanie 



time be incapable of performing a single good 
action." 

" We must be ather holy in our iiaturL-t or 
Wii/u/tD our nature," answered Ellen : — " now 
nhen Adam and Eve ceased to be the former, 
tbey became tbe latter, and all their descend- 
ants copsequently inherits sinful nature, in 
other words, they are naturally depraved, or 
to use the language of Scripture, are boni 
in no. (Psalm 1). 5.) 

" But, dear Ellen, cannot we do some good 
tbings in epiteof our sinful nature? Some 
people are h<»iest ; some are dishonest ; some 
commit murder ; others ewear and lie, and are 
guilty of all manner of crimes, while many 
support irreproachable characters ; are all 
thesealike i Are they all equally wicked ?" 

** Not in one sense, my dear Catherine; 
yoD have described both good and bad moral 
characters ; but the man who bears the fairest 
moral character in tdis kingdom, hae do better 
claim t-o the kingdom of heaven than the mur- 
derer, the swearer, and the liar you have men- 
tioned. This may seem to be a hard doctri[ie, 
b«it y«u must recollect that we are speaking of 
spiritual things, — of ihe slate of the soul, (t 
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is possible for a wise heiitheri to be a good inoraV 
L-hsracter ; and even in a Chrislian conntryv' 
a man may refruio from being a drunkard 
from regard to his health; — from swearingi 
because it is unfashionable ; — and from- 
stealing or murdering, because he is afraid 
of the law. You will admit that a maO" 
may do all this from other inducements thaa > 
love to God?" I) 

"I cannot deny it, £Uen ; and confess ^i: 
never looked at the subject in this view> 

«' It follows, therefore," contjnued Ellen,. .1 
" that with a depraved nature in a spiritual,, 
sense, we may be good moral characters \a 
the eyes of the world. Now, that we can do., 
no good thing of our own strength to render . 
us acceptable in the sight of God, is clear.v 
from every part of Scripture. God looked , 
down Jrom heaven upon the children of men, , , 
to see if there were any that did undeTStand, , 
that did seek God. Every one of litem is gone 
back ; they are altogether become Jihhy : there 1 
is none that doeth good, no, not one. (Psalin > 
liii. 2, 3.) The heart is deceitful above alt 
things and desperately wicked: who can know,, 
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U» {Jer. Kvii. 9.) Even St. Paul nays, For I 
know thai in me (that is in myjleskj dwclklh 
no good thing ; for to will is present with toe : 
hut kow to perform that which in good I Jind 
not. (Rom. vii. 18.) And in the next chapter 
we find the reason : Because the carnal mind 
is enmity against God; for it is not sKbjecl 
to tite law oy God, neither indeed can be 
(Rom. viii. 7.) If we carefully examine our 
owD hearts, dear Catherine, and our motives, 
»]d how for they agree with the pure spirit 
of the Gospel, we shall find sulfieient cause 
to deplore the worldly-mindednesa and evil 
ima^nations that prevail in them." 

" That is too true, Ellen ; the more I have 
looked into mine, (and I have latterly endea- 
voured to do so) I grieve to say the more 
corrupt and deceitful I have found it : my 
motives have all been of a worldly nature, — 
my good actions liave always had some refer- 
ence to my temporal interests." 

" Do not grieve, ray dear sister, that you 
have discerned the real state of your heart ; 
but rather thank God that he has given you 
grace to see ita natuml corruption, and to feel 
the necessity of a change which is heyoud 
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your own power. I trust tkoU He who has 
begun a good work m y<m ufiU perform it mnio, 
the day of Jesus CkruU** (PhilippiaBB u^«) 

Ellen ceased* She had spokeD with miuJi 
ferveoeyy aud now felt somewhat exhausted. 
The tears had started into Catfaerine^a eyes 
daring the last sentence, and she £dt 43emr^ 
finrted ; hot it was a comfort associated with 
so much humility and distrust of hiarself that 
she could only say in her heart, God be nier^. 
cijkltomefasmner/ Yet she began tpfied that 
a way was opened to her. She looked upon^ 
her sister, her eyes were ckwedy and her lipa' 
moved gently as if in inward prayer. Cathe* 
line felt that she was the subject of her 
sister's petitions, and she became stiU more 
softened ; the tears trickled down her cheeks ; 
she sunk upon her knees and hid h&t tace in 
her sister's lap as she threw her arms aiDwd 
her. Ellen embraced her aifiectiottately, aii4 
after a few minutes resumed the subjects— 

** How can we, poor, weak, human crea- 
tures," said she, ^<be sufficiently grateful to oiir 
heavenly Father for his goodness to jhia crrii^g 
children^— for giving his only Son to be a 
sapcrifice fin* our sins i Without this wonder- 
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fol atonement, what would have become of 
us ! How affectingty is the redeinptiou of the 
human race spoken of, throughout the Scrip- 
tures ! Surely he hath bome our griffs, and 
carried our sorrows ; yet we did esteem him 
stricken, smitten of God, and qffiicied. But 
he loas wounded for our transgresnoni, he 
was bruised for our tniijuities ; ike chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him, and icith his 
street we are healed, (Isaiah liii. 4.) Herein 
M love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
tt*, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins. {1 John iv. 10.) You believethis, I 
know, Catherine; but perhaps you hare not 
fully considered the means by which you may 
appropriate to youTHelf individually, the bene- 
fit of Christ"* death." 

" 1 fear I hare not," replied Catherine. 

"These means are described in one word, 
faith ; for without faith it is impossible to 
please hitn ; fir he that cometh to God must 
believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him. (Heh, xi. 6.) 
Remember I do not mean any thing more by 
the word means than nhut is exprensed in 
the above text, for salvation is freely given. 
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aod quite independently of any qualifications 
on our part. Jesus Christ said, verify^ verily f 
I say tmto you^ he thai beiieveth on me hath 
everlasting l\fe. (John vL 40.) Again, / am 
the resurrection and the life : he that heUeveth 
in mey though he were dead^ yet shall he live z 
and whosoever Hveth and helieveth An me shaU 
never die, (John xi. 269 26.) This, then, is 
the justifying faith whereby alone' we can be 
saved ; — the faith of which St. James said, 
/ will shew thee my faith by my works** 
^ James ii. 18.) 

*^ And how is a sinner to obtain this faitby 
Ellen ? " 

<^ By prayer, Catherine, by humble sup- 
plication, upon the strength of the assurances 
of the Gospel ; ask and it shall be given you ; 
seek and ye shall find; knock and it shall be 
opened unto you, (Matt. vii. 7*) And again, 
him that cometh to me, / will in no wise cast 
out, (John vi. 370 Study the holy Scrip- 
tures ; cry out with the father of the sick 
child, Lordy J believe^ help thou mine unbeUefi 
(Mark ix. 24.) and endeavour to resist your 
remaining unbelief. God has promised not 
to break the bruised reed nor quench the 
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smoking flax, (Matt. xii. 20.) but, like m t 
father p'dieth his children, so ilte Lord piiietkA 
them that/ear him. (PHalm Ixxxvi. 13.) H« J 
is gracious, andJiiH of compassion ; slow te ■ 
anger, and fall of mercy." [PBalm tslv. 8.^ 1 

Thus ended, on the present occasion, tlM>| 
conversation between the two sisters. 

Oq the following morning Cathurine 
rejoiced to find that Ellen had not Buffered 1 
(Vom her exertions; aiid being encouri3u;ed j 
by the latter to speak freely, she was not alow 
in availing herself of the opportunity to codp* 
tinue the conversation of the preceding day. 
" Sister," she began, " 1 have been thinkin 
of what a couaiu of mine ontv said to mi 
that if Christ died for the sins of all mankind, j 
there vas do necessity for righteousness 
our part; this, surely, cannot be the caa^ 
and yet there is something in the ciuestiou I I 
do not quite understand." 

" Tbe expression made use of, Catharine^ I 
was not a good one. Christ did unquestionabljri [ 
die for the sins of the whole world ; and if, { 
you recollect, it is said that he v:iU haveali ni 
lo be saved, and to come ttnto the knowledge of ' 
the truth. (I Tim. ii. 4.j If we say 
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there is a neoenity for righteoaaneM on our 
party before we can appropriate to ourselves 
the benefits of Christ's sacrifice^ we say what 
is quite contrary to Scriptnre; for no one 
can render himself righteous. It is by faith 
in our blessed Redeemer, alone, that we are 
saved, as I mentioned yesterday. No man 
can merit heaven by any thing he can do; 
/or hy grace ye are saved through fakh; 
and that not of yourselves : it is the gift of 
God : not of workSf lest any vum 9hould 
boast.** (Ephes. ii. 8, 9-) 

<< But good works are required of us,** 
said Catharine. 

" Most certainly," replied Ellen^ <« but 
good works neither j ustify nor entitle us to 
any thing. They are the immediate and 
inseparable consequence of a lively fwth in 
Jesus Christ, as much as a sincere repentance 
and detestation of our former sins* Grood 
works are the evidence of our faith, and there- 
fore cannot precede it. The righteousness, 
too, whereby we are saved, is not our own 
righteousness, but that of Christ, and on it 
we are required to rest our hopes. Thus the 
Psalmist says : / will go in the strength of the 
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Lord God i I will make menlion of tky 
righteousness, eeen of thine only. (Psalm 
IxxJ. 16.) St. Paul also ;'/or Christ is the 
end of the late for righteousaess to every one 
that believetk. (Rom. x. 4.) And a;,Tiin ; 
That I may be found in kirn, not having mine 
own TighteoKmess, which in of the law, but 
that which is through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by faith." 
Philip, iii. 9.) 

" I feci the force of j'our remarks, Ellen, 
and the truth of the doctrines yon have 
been 90 good as to explain. 1 so: that ^ood 
works or a holy life must necessarily accom- 
puny true faith in Christ." 

" I am truly glad, dear Catherine, and 
thnnk God, if what I have been enabled to 
say, has led you to take a right view of these 
important things. But I myself, Catherine, 
have rouch need of instruction, and dare not , 
presume to be a teacher of others. Search 
therefore that blessed book, which has en- 
abled me, by the grace of God, to support 
many afflictions and taught me to be grateful 
for many undeserved mercies; which daily 
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of the extent of the isestimable aaerifioe on 
the cross. O pray to God that for the aake 
of his dear Son, he will shed upon yoa more 
and more of his Holy Spirit, that yoa may 
understand those holy Scriptures which are 
able to make thee wue wito sahatumt through 
faith which is in Jesus Christ »^ (d Tim. 
iii. 15.) 

** I humbly trust that God will give me 
his grace to do so. I am truly ushajiied to 
look back u pon the manner in which I treated 
that holy book. 1 read it with a careless and 
a cold heart. Oh ! I have much to be thank- 
ful for, and God has been very merciful 
to me." 

*< I guessed your manner of reading the 
Bible, sister, from something you said at the 
commencement of our conversation yesterday." 

** How so ? " inquired Catharine ; <* if I 
recollect, I said that I had been in the habit 
of reading it regularly." 

*^ So you did, but you gave me reason to 
imagine that you read it, not so much from 
a wish to study its meaning, as from a ha4>it 
yon thought right, and most probably* had 
acquired in childhood.'* ' 



" You Bre right, Ellen, to my shame again 
be it spokea ; I certainly read the Seriptuies 
SB a tuxk, uitd when 1 closed the book, I 
fancied 1 hud done enough, though before 
my illness I am sure 1 often closed it as 
ignorsnt as before 1 opened it." 

"That will not be the case in future, I 
trust," said Ellen, gentlj'. " Read souie 
portion duily, Catherine; it is a grievous 
mistake to BuppoHe that our religious exer- 
cises may be confined to the subbath ; make 
their contents the subject of meditation at 
all convenient opportunities ; we females 
enjoy many such, when our hands only are 

"I will, I will, God helping me," said 
CBtherine, with emotion : " 1 will trust to 
that merciful and comforting encouragement. 
If ye being evil know how to give good gifls 
unto your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father gioe the Holy Ghost 
to Ihem that a»k him? (Luke xi. 13.) You 
were speakiug," continued Catharine, after a 
pause, " to the children yesterday, and, saying 
sometbing in praise of the Bible ? " 

" Oh yes ; 1 was telling the answer 
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knitted and good man once made to a yaani 
person who expressed a wish to become bettc 
acquainted with the doctrines of the Ckrii 
tian religion. * You cannot do better,' ^ fa 
aaid, * than study that book which has Go< 
for its author, salvation for its end, and truti 
without any mixture of error, for its matter.* ^ 

*« Words well worth remembering," ob 
served Catherine ; ** but here comes m 
brother from his work. How quick the:titn 
has passed ! who would have thought it s 
near dinner time?" Catharine had hardi* 
spoken before her brother entered the rdor 
with a countenance expressive of much goa 
humour. He inquired kindly after the healt 
of his wife, and placed his chair at the win 
dow to watch the proceedings of his son^ wh 
was at work in the garden. 

«* Where are the children, Mark?" sai 
Ellen, ^< they were so anxious to supply tli 
flower-woman with nosegays for the marke 
and Catherine and myself have been so bus 
talking, that we have scarcely seen thei 
once." 

** Oh ! they have made the most of thei 
time, I promise you, at least I can ansfirer fo 
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onet'* replied Ker husband, laughiDg ; " Hea- 
ter will return presently; I »ent her with « 
message to tlie grocer. Maurice hus just 
made a CBpitol batiness nf a few bits of wall' 
flower. He nna tying up Bome three-penny 
buncbeB, when a little girl and her nureery- 
maid looked over the palings ; the maid 
inquired the price of strawberries, and Mau- 
rice made a bargain with the young lady. 
* I should like u bunch of those beautiful 
tkiwers very much,' said she, pulling out u 
little silver purse ; ' Sixpence, did you say I ' 
"Sixpence, Miss, if you please," said Mau- 
rice, and the little lady walked off, as if she 
kad niMle the best bargain in tlie world. To 
see the lad's coolneu and cunning lace was 
exctJIent fun ; I wish you could just hay« 



" I orish you would not encourage Maurice 
when he plays such tricks, by laughing at 
him," said Ellen, sorrowfully, " It was not 
a tiur action, doir Mark, and you should not 
hue let the little girl go away with the loss 
of her mouey, of which sbc did not know the 
■■yttla&" 

ftNoiucvae: whatcould it si^ff: 
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she paid uixjienee or threepence? she was 
l^eiitf^elly drtissed and could aSord it." 

■' I do not mean that the loss of three- 
pence was of any consequence to her ; but 
that Maurice ^ave her flowers for sixpence 
that he knew were only worth threepence, and 
therefore imposed upon the little girl, be- 
cause he thought she knew no better." 

" Oh, that will do; I am sorry I told you 
of the thing at all, and did not think you 
would have taken it to heart," said Mark, 
sullenly, while hia features became as strik- 
ingly overcast, as they had been previously 
the reverse. 

Grieved and proroked at her brother's 
behaviour, Catharine was on the point of 
taking up his wife's defence^ but was de- 
terred by an imploring look from her sister. 
She therefore checked her rising indignation, 
which was however rendered evideut by the 
heightened colour of her cheeks, and rose in 
silence to prepare for the approaching mesh 
Ellen resumed her needle-work, and Mark 
whistled ; but his heart was in fact heavy, and 
not untroubled by conscientious visitings. 
The entrance of the children contributed in 
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to ilisperee the gloom from 
their father's brow. Unconscious of what 
had passed between their pareuts, they lolited. 
over their morning's occupations with all the 
usual vivacity of youth, and us the con- 
versation proceeded without any allusion to 
the bunch of flovrers, both Ellen mid her 
husband insensibly took a part, till at length 
cheerfnlneea pervaded the whole family. 

Dinner being ended, thanks were returned 
to the Giver of all good things ; and imme- 
diately afterwards the well-known sound of 
the swing of the garden gate announced the 
approach of some visitor. 

" See if it be the doctor, Maurice," said 
his father, " and be ready to take his 
horse." 

Maurice ran to the window ; but retreated 
with a countenance of astonishment, we might 
even eay dismay : " it is Hester's Bishop, 
I declare." 

The intelligence of so unexpected a visitor 
created a great sensation. Catherine, who was 
renoarkabty tiinid, began to clear away the 
remains of dinner, lamenting that there was 
no other room. Her sister, though sur 
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wai less flurried » knowiug that the «ixe of the 
cottage corresponded with her hushand's dr- 
ciimstaoces ; and that the extreme neatness, 
and simf^Tlcity of the ioterior» was even 
more than people were led to expect fiom 
its external beauty. Hester could not iielp 
taking one peep to see if her brother was 
right; while Mark himself walked toward^ 
the door, sttiUing at his sister's csoafusipai 
•«What a piece of work you are maldiig, 
Catherine ? " said he as he passed, ** I dare 
say the Bishop only wants to speak to loe, 
and will not come in at bIL He wants some 
work done most likely«'^ 

<< Are you the owner of this cottage ? " 
demanded the Bishop, as Mark opened the 

door: ^ if so, I hope I am not unwelcome.'^ 
** Do not mentioo that, my k>rd i " replied 

Chalmers, with a respectful bow : << our house 

is small, and my wife in very poor health; 

I fear, therefore, it is not so comfortable aa 

you might expect; but pray atep in, I am 

aure you are heartily welcome." 

** But shall I not disturb your aick wiCe, 

by so doing ? '* 
** Oh no! my lord, l^ no means; aiie^.ia 
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better this morning, und hus been sitting-U|) 
several hours." 

The Bishop theu followed Mark into the 
cottage, " Do you recollect me, my dear," 
said he good-naturedly to Hester. " Tiiis is 
not our li rst meeting, is it } " 

" No, my lord," replied the little girl, and 
the bltish and smile upon her countenance 
showed that agreeable associations were con- 
nected with their earlier acquaintance. 

The Bishop then addresssed himself to her 
mother, inquiring kindly into the state of 
her health; and contriving by bis manner, 
and a few kind words, to impart confidence 
to those with whom he conversed. " Your 
daughter pleased me extremely," he observed, 
*' by the conscientiousness of her behaviour on 
thefirst of May. I could not but wish to be 
acquainted with her parents; for it is they, 
no doubt, who have made such valuable im- 
pressions. Train up a child in the waif He 
thould go : and we have reason to trust in the 
divine promise, that when he is old, he loill not 
depart from it." (Prov. xxii. 6.) 

" It is my daily prayer, and with '^i"'''= 
lielp, my daily endeavour, my lor 
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wered Ellen, whose looks seemed to confirm 
her words. 

<< There is nothing like education, to be 
sure," said her husband. «< I would rather 
live upon a crust, than see a child of mine 
run wild for want of learning. Whether work 
be scarce, or times hard, we always set a 
trifle apart for their schooling ; and my son 
there has not lost his time, either in writing 
or accounts. Bring your last exercise-book^ 
Maurice." 

** These pages certainly afford good proof 
of your son's application," replied the Bishop, 
as he looked over the copy-book presented to 
him by Maurice. *^ He is a good veader too, 
I dare say." 

<< He can read any part of the Bible, my 
lord : indeed they are both good readers, and 
I hope they will find the advantage of it some 
day or other; for 1 bring them up with the 
notion of working for themselves, and of hav- 
ing to depend wholly on their own carefulness 
and industry for their prosperity. We have 
a saying, my lord, that ' Industry is fortune's 
right hand, and frugality her left.' " 
** Excellent maxims," returned the Bishop; 
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*< but it were well, at the same time, to re- 
mind them that, they cannot reully depend 
wkolltf on themselves for prosperity in lite; 
iince all we have, and all we hope for, comes 
from God. Industry la very right and pro- 
per; but it is only a means under God of 
making us independent; nor should we for 
a moment forget, that even the very power 
of being induitrioUB is a divine blessing; for 
health, strength, and ouderstaiidiog, are div 
rived from God, and he may deprive us of 
them according to his good pleasure. Except 
the Lord build the house, thei/ labour in vain 
that build it ; excfpt the Lord keep the city, 
the watclanmi waketk but in vain." (Fsalm 
cxxvii. 1.) 

" Oh yes ! my lord, I hope you will believe 
that 1 instruct them in religion; 1 could not 
bear that they should be irreligious." 

The Bifhop took no notice of this speech ; 
but, turning towards Hester, drew from his 
po(.'kt;t a neat prayer-book, which he gave t<i 
her, saying at the same time; " if you are as 
good a little girl as 1 take you to be, you will 
know how to value this present." 

." Thutik you, my lord," said Hester, her 



looks expressing not only great delight, but 

eoae of the nature of the good Bisbop's 
gift. 

' You are very kind, my lord," said Ellen 
gratefully. 

' 1 am sure," added her husband, " there 
few besides yourself who would have 
rewarded so trifling an act of honesty in so 
haodtwrne a manner; she did not expect it, 
I am sure." 

" No," said the Bishop, " the action would 
have lost its value, had it been actuated by 
the hope of a recompense. I am very willing to 
believe that your daughter's conduct sprung 
from purer motives ; and 1 gave her that book 
as u proof of my regard for those who act 
honestly in trifles; having invariably found 
such perBons most trust-worthy in other n 
ters. But there Is a higher authority than 
mine on this subject which you, no doubt 
remember : He that isjhithjkl in that which i 
least, is/aith/ui also in much. (Luke xvi. 10. 
They are our Saviour's own words." 

" I sincerely trust my daughter will lay I 
up these words in her heart, and never givt 
you cause to regret your present kindness. 
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i kire resBon to be thankful myself for bein^ 
able to read ; and I wish my children to de- 
rive the same comfort from such a blffasing." 

" I am not Burprised to hear yoii say bo," 
replied the Bishop, — " for from the highest to 
the lowest, the ability to read the word of 
God is oae of the gi'catest privileges a person 
can enjoy." 

" It IB indeed, my lord. It has pleased 
God to afilict me with eeriouB illness for seve- 
ral weeks, but he has never withdrawn his 
mercy from me; his holy Scriptiirea have 
comforted me, and i think I may say, I have 
not experienced one wearisome hour. The 
clergyman too, and other kind friends, come 
to see me, and lend me many profitable books," 

" I have a beloved daughter," said the 
Bishop, " who, like yourself, is in very weak 
health ; and I rejoice to say her mind is sus- 
ceptible of similar comfort and enjoyment. 
How sad is it when people, who have been 
well instructed, bury their precious talent 
in the earth ; — and still more lamentable 
when they pervert It." 

"Sad indeed!" said Ellen thoughtfully. 
*' My dear father was so afraid of my abusing 
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the privilege of reading, that he would not 
let me read any book that was aot recom. 
mended by a person on whose judgment he 
could rely. He said a bad book was the 
worst of thieves, as it robbed us of time, 
money, and principles." 

** An excellent remark," returned the 
Bishop : — ^' but I have paid you a long first 
visit. I hope I have not taken up too much 
of your time ; — and now wish you a good 
morning." 

Both Ellen and her husband united in 
thanking the Bishop for his condescension. 
In the mean time, little Hester had been ex- 
erting all her influence to induce her no less 
bashful aunt to speak for her ; — but in vain. 
She therefore stepped forward herself, and 
with cheeks and brow nearly crimson with 
blushes, presented the Bishop with a bunch 
of her choicest wall-flowers ; saying, in a har« 
ried and tremulous voice, " Would your lord- 
ship please to take those flowers for the lady 
who is ill ? " 

« Thank you very much, my dear," replied 
the Bishop,"' at once reUeving all poor Hes- 
ter's fears, by the unaffected kindness of his 
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aosner. " These are nice flowers indeed," 
added be, smelliog them — " you must come 
some day to my house, tvben you liave another 
nosegay to spare, and give it to my daughter 
yourself; I am sure she will like to see you." 
With these words the bcaevolent gentleman 
Itft the house; and having bestowed just 
praises u pou the neatness of the garden, nhich 
he addressed to Maurice who ran forward to 
open the gate, he kindly bade him good 
morning, and proceeded leisurely towards 
his residence at Twiekenharo. 

It is needless to dwell upon the various 
impressioua which thjs scene made on the 
different individuals of the family. Suffice 
it to say, that all united in expressing pleasure 
not unraingled with surprise, that so trivial an 
adventure as that of the fir^t of May, should 
produce such unexpected cousequences. 

The kitchen-clock now warned Mark that 
he had already exceeded the time commonly 
allotted for his return to labour ; and find- 
ing it desirable that he should retrieve the 
character he had lost, while in Mr. Sanders' 
service, he returned to his work with re- 
doubled diligence, taking Hester along with 
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him to collect some chips for the house.- PrC'- 
sently afterwards, Catherine also left the room 
on some domestic errand ; and Ellen, being' 
thus left alone with her son, seized the oppor- 
tunity of making some allusion to the occur- 
rences of the last few hours. ** Maurice," said 
she, in a mild and serious tone of voice, '< did 
you remark the Bishop*s sentiments respect- 
ing honesty and conscienciousness iu trifling 
matters ? " 

** Yes, mother ! '*' replfied Maurice,— whose 
quickness rarely suffered htm to lose any- 
thing he could comprehend, — ** he said that 
persons who worr. honest in small matters^ 
were worthy of trust in greater." 

" And how did be prove that ? '* 

" By the text which says. He that is Jmih" 
Jul m thai which is leasts is fcathful also in 
much,^* (Luke xvi. 10.) 

" Quite right, my dear ; now tell me if 
you can repeat the remainder of that verse as 
it stands in Scripture? " 

" Let me see," said Maurice, ** I think it 
is, <* He that is unjust in the least, is unjust 
also in much.^* 
** Very well : now think seriously over you r 
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behaviour throiig-hout'this day ; and telt me, 
ray dear Maurice, whether it has beep uni- 
formly and strictly j ust ? " 

Maurice raised his dark eyes in silence to 
his mother's face, as if to deteraiine whether 
the Bcene in the garden was expressed there 
— so truly did his conscience bear witnea» 
against him. 

•' What think you of the sixpenny bunch 
of flowers, Maurice ? " 

" I thought you meant thai, mother ; but 
surely the difference of threepence could not 
matter to the young tudy : she did not seem 
to know the value of money." 

" Consider, Maurice ; — is that the reasoning 
of a Christian? Are we to take advantage 
of our neighbour's ignorance or inexperience, 
in order to make him pay more than others; 
or are we justified in asking more than the 
jast value of anything, because in ouropinion, 
die purchaser can afford to be defrauded ? ■' 

" I only wanted to make the best bargain 
1 could ; you know fjther always says, 
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** Yoa either mistake the meaning of tl 
maxim," and his mother gravely, or yi 
wilfully and therefore wickedly pervert 
I am almost sore that yon know that tl 
wohls * get what you can ' can never me 
anything hut what is feir and honest. H< 
can you pray to God for yonr daily hrea 
if you hreak the dghth commandment ? - * 

•« But, mother," replied Maurice, "t 
younlg lady gave me the money of her own a 
cord, and very readily too ; I did not steal it 

^ There are various ways of hreaking t 
^hth ciMiimandment, without absolute 
stealing in the common sense of the woi 
You may sin against the .spirit of any 
1 1 God*s commandments, as well as against t 

letter. In the present case, you told a- 1 
broke the eighth commandment, and trai 
gressed against the golden precept, Do ut 
others as ye would they should do unto yi 
You told the yoiing lady that the price 
Jthe bunch was sixpence, when you knew 
was only threepence: and when she, b^ 
ignorant of the value of money and of t 
value of the flowers, gave you what y( 
asked, you cheated, and therefore, in t 
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night of God, robbed her of threepence, ;ib 
much as if you had taken it by violence. You 
would not like any one to take the same 
advuntage of your own inexperience. You 
have made me very unhappy, Maurice, by 
this conduct, because you offended God 
with your eyes open; you knew you were 
committiug sin, and you have since been 
guilty of additional sin in trying to defend 
it, and to pervert the holy word of God. 
Have you reflected that the very same wicked 
principle which prompted you to practise 
this act of diahouesty, would induce you to 
commit any other crime on sufficient tempta- 
tion ? You may perhaps tell me that you are 
sorry for having made me unhappy, but will 
that remove your sin } what is my distress 
to be compared to the anger of Almighty 
God ? You have grievously offended him, 
and that I am well assured yoiir own con- 
science has told you. Seek to be reconciled 
to your heavenly Father, my dear boy, and 
then come and make your peace with your 
earthly parents." 

Maurice was visibly affected by this ad- 
dress ; but his proud heart was still reluctant 
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io confer Im fault. He did not attein|»t to 
Vindicate his conduct any longer, howeviei^; 
bnt contented himself with ask&g, ** Shoo Id* 
we never serve our own interesl!^ ? '* 

*^ Christianity demands no snch sacrifice,** 
aiiis#ered his mother. « On the contrary,' 
the Bible forbids slothfalness in bcrsineiss, 
and highly recommends general industry, 
and carefulness in our domestic concerns. 
At the same we are commanded to set our 
affections on things above ; that is, to make 
every worldly consideration subservient to 
our duty towards God. Do not afflict me, 
my dear Maurice, with the thought, that 
should it please God to call me soon away, 
afMl accept me for the sake of his dear Sod, 
we should never meet in those heavcDly 
mansions where abide the s]»rits of the just 
made perfect.** 

The tears which Maurice had repressed 
with difficulty for son^ time, now flowed 
rapidly down his cheeks* His pride and 
stubbornness yielded to the last appeal of kk 
a£Pectionate parent;' for he dearly loved his 
mother. She was satisfied with the impression 
she had made, and con^rsed upon other 



aubjecte nith a neighbour who came to in- 
quire about her health; so that wheu Heater 
returned imioeiliately afterwards, no traces 
remained of Maurice's teurs; and the little 
girl was so engroised with the Bishop's gift, 
aud so eager to arrange with her brother 
when they should both carry soaie flowers to 
the lady, that the subject of Maurice's un- 
just biirgain was never afterwards reverted to. 

The Bishop, whom 1 have hi 
introduce to my readers, was a 
one daughter, a young lady \ 
the Christiuii virtue and affability of her 
justly eminent father. Miss Hawkins was 
delighted to see the little girl, whose modesty 
and integrity were so conspicuous on the first 
of May ; nor could she fail of being pleased 
at first sight with the quickness and intelli- 
gence of Maurice. Many a useful present 
and instructive book did she bestow on the 
young people, as well as on their poor mother, 
while in return for these favours, the choicest 
flowers and the finest iruit the little garden 
afforded were gratefully selected by the 
children as gifts for their kind benefactress. 
Tlieir father also was benefited by this 
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intercourse, though, it must be confessed, the 
employmeDt the Bishop occasioually gave 
him, was rather with a view to assist his 
family, than from any faTonrable impression 
of his personal merits. Of this, however, 
Chalmers had no suspicion, nor can we say 
how far he might have presumed upon his 
benefactor^s kindness, but for an occurrence 
which seemed in some degree to humble him. 
One lovely Sunday evening in the month of 
August, the Bishop was induced in the 
course of his walk to visit his friends at the 
cottage. He found Ellen alone, with the 
Bible lyiug open before her. After accosting 
her with his usual benevolence, he proceeded 
to inquire what had become of the other 
members of the family. 

" The children, my lord," said she, " are 
taking a walk with their aunt: they went 
out about an hour since, as soon as they 
returned from the Sunday school and evening 
church." 

*' They cannot have a finer evening for 
their walk," observed the Bishop, ^* and I 
hope they will enjoy it, as they have not 
suffered it to interfere with their duty." 
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" I trust they will never allow recreation 
to trespass upon the sacrednees of the day ; 
but as our minds, and especially the minds 
of children, require oecaaiouul unbending, I 
am glud your lordahip does not disapprove 
of a quiet walk." 

" Undoubtedly," replied the Bishop, " I 
am no friend to the austerity that would 
forbid it. Much to instruct and to raise 
our thoughtB to God may be found in a 
walk, and children are aafe while under the 
care of a pious friend. In riper years the 
temptation to abuse our leisure hours 
becomes greater. Young people meet to. 
gether, and their conversation is too often 
not consiBtent with the sanctity of the day. 
Our Sabbath-evening walks should be made 
nith our own &mily, or at most with some 
few seriously -disposed friends. In o general 
point of view, ChriBtianlty is the promoter 
of cheerfulness, and we are permitted to uie 
the tEorld as not abusing if." (1 Cor. vii. 21.) 

"Where is your husband.'" at length 
demanded the Bishop, 

" He was asked to a christening, my lord ; 
I do not expect him at home just at present." 
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Tbe l^hop made no observatica upon her 
husbaod's absence ; and aat coilverung with 
her for nearly an hour. He then rose to 
depart'; and as he stood upon the threshold, 
beheld the garden«>gate thrown ruddy open, 
and Chalmers approaching in a state of in- 
toxication. Deeply syrapathiaing in EMto's 
distress, whose painful feelings and mortifi* 
cation were sufficiently evident, he passed 
Ghalmers in silence, who did not even seem 
to be aware of his presence. We shall not 
Mftow the latter into his abode, to witness 
the meeting between him and his wife^ or 
to describe a scene as disgraceful as it is too 
frequent, but shall resume our narrative after 
the lapse of half an hour. Ellen had then 
prevailed on her husband to retire to rest. 

The sun had j ust sunk below the horizon,' 
marking its retreat by a long and brilliant 
line of light in the west, when the children 
returned to their mother, accompanied by 
their Autit. 

« Oh ! mother," said Hester joyfully, " we 
have had such a nice walk, and we are going 
to search for so many things in the Bible after 
supper!" 
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" I am glad of that, my dear little girl," 
said her mother, smiling, " and where have 
you been walking ? " 

" We huve been abroad in the meadows to 
see the young lambs," replied Maurice play- 
fully, in allusion to the well-known hymn 
of Dr. Watts. 

" Ves," resumed Hester, " and beside* 
auDt Catherine, we have had our Sunday 
school teacher, Mr. Clarke, to walk with 

" Yes," said Catherine, " I am sure your 
mother will like to know that Mr. Clarke 
joined us, because he said that neither Hester 
nor Maurice were likely to do any thing to 
make him ashamed of them." 

" 1 am indeed glad to hear it," answered 
Ellen, evidently gratified. 

" Ah, how 1 wish you were able to walk 
with us, mother ! " said Heater : >' 1 must tell 
you what we saw and talked about. Iiithelirat 
place, as we were crossing the pasture behind 
Butcher Finley's house, we saw the sheep all 
followiag each other through a broken part 
of the hedge, and presently afterwards 
Charles and bis dog came to drive them 
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back; so when we had helped him, Mr. 
Clarke asked us if this circamstaDce put as 
in mind of any part of Scripture ? and Mau- 
rice remembered that Isaiah says. All we Kke 
sheep have gone astray. (Isa. liii. 6.) He 
then inquired what we were to understand 
by that ; which we could not answer ; so 
Aunt Catherine remarked that it signified 
our weakness and proneness to wander from 
the path of righteousness/' 

" Well," said Maurice, interrupting her, 
<< you know we then talked about the lambs 
that were playing about us. Mr. Clarke 
asked who was compared to a lamb ? *' 

" Yes,*' replied Hester, *« and I answered 
that the prophet Isaiah compared Christ to 
a lamb that is led to the slaughter ; and that 
John the Baptist, when he beheld him, cried. 
Behold the Lomh of Gody which taketh axoay 
the sin of the world P^ (John i. 29.) And 
Mr. Clarke then told us, that he was com* 
pared to a lamb on account of his innocence^ 
as no guile was found in his mouth, and also 
because a lamb was always offered as a sacri- 
fice or sin-offering by the Jewish nation." 

^ Can you, Maurice, mention the most 
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remarkable s&crifice of tbis nature in the 
Jewish History," demanded Ellen. 

»' The sacrifice called the Passover : when 
God cut off the Brst-boru of the Egyptians, 
ht! cominitnded the Israelites to slay a lamb 
without blemish, aad to sprinkle the blood 
on the door-posta of their houses, in order 
that the destroying angel might pms over 

" Rig'hti my dear; and can you, Hester, 
tell me what the institution of the Passover 
was the type of ? " 

" It signified the sacrifice of Christ on the 
cross, I suppose, mother," replied Hester. 

" It did, my love. It foreshowed the death 
of our blesstd Saviour, by the shedding of 
whose blood a still more glorious deliverance 
waseffected. Heis therefore called the Lamb 
of God." 

" I did not think that there was so much to 
be learned from a flock of sheep," observed 
the little girl. 

Ellen smiled, and replied "God's works, 
my dear, are all calculated to lead us to the 
contemplation of himself." 

" That is most true,' ' said Catherine ; " I 
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can now Tt*! how much enjoyment there is in 
a country walk. 1 once thought it dull, 
and hear many say the same thing, but it is 
surely more suited to (."aim the feelings, mid 
more agreeuble to the sacredness of the sab- 
bath, than a petep into the buiitle of & 

By this time the children had finished 
searching for the texts which had been referred 
to, and as it wae getting late, Ellen desired 
them to eat their suppers and prepare to go 
to bed. " Will not my father return to Bup 
with UB," asked Maurice. 

Poor Ellen, un willing to expose their 
father's misconduct, briefly answered, "Your 
fether will not sup with you this evening," 
Here the matter ended, and the thoughts of 
both children were speedily directed to other 
subjects. To Catherine, however, she after- 
wards gave u candid account of all that had 
passed ; — a painful subject for each to dwell 
upon, and it was not long before the two 
sisters separated for the night. 

The following morning, Chalmers having 
met with some employment at the distance 

i few miles, rose early and left the house 
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witfwQt a single feeling of compunction. It 
must be allowed that he felt rather discon- 
certed when he ascertained that the Bishop had 
witnessed the state id which he had retamed 
home ; but his feelin^B were altogether of a 
worldly description, and he coni>idered with 
himaelf hon far be was likely to lose his lord- 
thip'spatronage, Hewalked slowly on, busy 
io thisand timilar reflections, and when he was 
about to traverse the meadows which extend in 
the direction of Richmond, he found himself 
suddenly in the presence of the f ery individ aal 
whom he would at this moment most gladly 
have avoided. The bishop was taking his early 
walk, and Chalmers paused as he approached, 
bein^ at a loss in what manner to salute him. 
He observed, however, the Bishop's eye to 
be steadily fixed upon him, and he ventured 
to apeak the first word, but in a somewhat 
lower tone than usual. '■ A fine moruing 
for your Lordship's walk : I hope the young 
lady's health continues to amend." 

" It is a fine morning, Mr. Chalmers, and 
I am happy to say my daughter continues 
better," returned the Bishop, in a grave 
mnniier, \thich said pi'etty plainly, * your 
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present civility malc^a no diSerence in my 
opioioti of your past conduct.' 

ChHimers would very gladly have passed 
OD, but it unfortunately happened that at this 
particular part of the path, he could not well 
do so without rudeness, and the Bi»hop stood 
provokingly quiet in the very middle of the 
path, as if he waited to see whether the indi- 
vidual before him had any more observations 
to make about the weather, his daughter, or 
any other subject. Chalmers began to feel 
very uncomfortable ; he looked behind him, 
though he had no thoughts of running away ; 
he then looked lirst to the right hand and 
then to the left, but there was nothing to be 
seen but the hedge on the one side, and the 
ditch on the ether, and neither seemed at all 
inclined to change their position to oblige 
him. At length he looked straight before 
him, almost as if he had expected his un- 
pleasant companion had by this time vanished 
into thin air, or was at least reduced to half 
his original dimensions. But there the Bishop 
Etill maintained his place, and what was worse, 
appeared to be in no hurry at all to relieve the 
poor carpenter. Thought Chalmers, ' I 



niti8t bring the mutter to an expluuatioD I 
see— Oh, thut 1 should have met him just in 
this place ! ' So serening up his coura^, 
which during the last half'-rainute had been 
rapidly dt^si^rtiug hira,he rather humbly said, 
" Your Lordship was kind enough to visit 
my poor wife, yesterday ; I am sure I am 
very grateful to your lordship for so doing." 

" I had the pleasure of calling upon your 
wife yesterday, Mr. Chalmers,— the p/eajure 
also of finding her occupied in a manner 
worthy of imitation," 

" 1 am extremely sorry for my misfortune 
yesterday, my lord ; I have done little else 
than think about it since I returned to my 
right senses." 

" I can scarcely conceive it possible, Mr. 
Chalmers ; tliat so flagmnt a violation of the 
divine law should fail to produce upbraiding 
reflections." 

" I humbly beg your pardon, my lord." 

" It is not my pardon you have to seek, 
Mr. Chalmers, you have broken no command 
of mine; but there is a Being whom you 
have openly insulted, and whose pardon 1 
fear you have not yet obtained." 
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Chftlmers was sijkiit. 

<« As a minister of Gfod»" continued the 
Bishop^ << whose servant I am, as well as 
your^lfy I canoot but lameat and condemn 
so disgmceful a defiance of his law-* an 
ofience at all times, but at such a season 
doubly culpaUe." 

^ I hope your lordship does oot set me 
down for a sabbath-breaker^" said Chalmers. 

** I trust you are not an habihmd sabbatb- 
breaker, Mr. Chalmers^" 

<< If you please, my lord, I never neglect 
church for any thing : I went to church twice 
yesterday.*^' 

** Then I lear you left your devotions at 
the church door," replied the Bishop gravely. 
<< Excuse me^ Mr. Chalmers, if I say a few 
words to you on this subject ; I do not wish 
to hurt 3rour feelings unnecessarily, but a 
man of your sense must know, that going 
through all the outward forms of religion, 
does not, of itself, constitute a religious cha- 
racter : you may go to church two or even 
tiiree times a-day, but the question is, what 
are you in the sight of Grod ? Do you not 
recollect that the Gospel makes a distinction 
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between the hearers and the doers of the word ? 
Our Saviour himBelf Bays, " Not every one 
that stdlh vnto me. Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doelh 
the will of my Father which is in heaeea." 
(Matt. vii. 21.) 

Chalmers did not half like the manner in 
which the good bishop addressed him, al- 
though it was Bpoken with all the mildness 
of Christian charity. His heart was stilL 
proud, and he could not bear to hear a text 
from Scripture quoted against him, especially 
when he felt the application to be perfect and 
complete. He had that respect for the word 
of God which prevented him from treating 
it lightly, but he fancied those who brought 
it against himself, did it in a spirit of superi- 
ority. Having no humility himself — in fact 
being a perfect stranger to it, he could not 
understand it in others. On the present 
occasion, he could not controul the Hush of 
irritation in his sun-burnt cheeks, and replied 
" Perhaps your lordship does not know that 
I was at a christening after evening service ; 
I could not refuse to stand godfather to a 
friend's child." 



^ 
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<< If yott consider such ao occaaion fui 
allowftblet or even an excusable opportunity 
for indulging in drunkenness, Mr. ChalmfurSs 
you are in a strange error. You yourself 
know that nothing can excuse a sinful action% 
But in this case you were at a religious csere-* 
monyy and it seems also that you undertook, 
by a solemn vow to God, to watch over the 
spintual interests of a young fellow-creature. 
Your first act after taking so much upon 
you, was to commit an open breach of God's 
holy law." 

<' I do not wish to offend," said Chalmers^ 
rather sullenly, <'but I am sure, some of my 
betters (as they are called) keep christenings 
with twice as much rioting and intemperance^ 
as we poor people. There was a party at 
yonder house last week, where not a quarter 
of the company returned sober to their 
carriages." 

*^ I grieve to hear it on all accounts," 
replied the bashop. ^^ Those who occupy 
superior stations in society ought to know 
that their example will be held up for imita- 
tion, by the ignorant and ungodly. But ytm^ 
Mr. Chalmers, know better : your Dwn heart 
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iDforads you at this momeoty that their mis- 
conduct will not justify yours. A time must 
come when- we shall all have to answer for 
oar sins ;'^and what a condition should we be 
in, if such was our defence on the last day, 
and our hopes rested on no better foundation.*' 

Chalmers bit his lips with confusion, and 
stammered out that he '* hoped his intentions 
were good." 

«• I earnestly hope they are," returned the 
bishop, " bot as a friend let me remind you, 
that good intentions avail little, if your actions 
are wicked ; but now, Mr. Chalmers, I will 
detain you no longer ; 1 have spoken freely^ 
and trust you will take it all in good part, 
aud give me credit for having your spiritual 
interest and real happiness at heart." 

Chalmers bowed, and felt glad to be per-" 
mitted to walk off. It cannot be denied that 
he was more humbled during the recent inter- 
view than he had ever been in his life, par- 
ticularly when he discovered that the bishop, 
with all his benevolence, was not to be turned 
aside from his purpose by smooth speeches. 
The good effects arising from this conver- 
sation, were, however, soon eradicated ; for 
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early io the ensuing week his lordship lei 
Twickenham to spend some months in h 
diocese, and during a part of that perioc 
Miss Hawkins was also absent. Not havin 
any immediate check, therefore on his cor 
duct, he did not care to recollect the bishop' 
advice further than was convenient. At tl: 
same time, it is but justice to add that h 
feelings towards his wife were greatly softene 
by her increasing illness, which, towards tl 
approach of autumn, daily assumed a nioi 
serious aspect. It pleased the Almighty i 
spare her till the commencement of Octobe 
whai she died in the stedfast faith and hof 
of a Christian. Such characters require n 
epitaph ; they live in the hearts of survivin 
friends. Of Ellen Cl^almers it might jfcruly t 
said that religion was the moving spring of 1m 
actions. She loved her Maker and her neigl 
bour, and the fruits of that love were^ charit] 
humility, honesty, kindness^ diligence, an 
frugality. 



PART SECOND. 

WUOBO IS PARTNER WITH A THIBF HATBTH HTS 

OWN SOUL. — Prov. xxii. 29. 

It would be needless to follow the afflicted 
family of Ellen Chalmers through the pain- 
ful scenes which immediately succeeded her 
decease. We shall therefore resume our 
narrative after an interval of two months ; — 
a period when the reader may imagine the 
winter season to have set in with premature 
and unusual severity. About this time 
the bishop and his daughter returned to 
Twickenham, where the intelligence of their 
arrival gave rise to joyful feelings in the 
hearts of all who knew them. Many a silent 
blessing accompanied the hearty welcome 
which issued from the lips of high and low, 
and was gratefully appreciated by these 
amiable individuals. In the course of thei** 

K 
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inquiries, Ellen Chalmers was not forgotten, 
and the affliction of her bereaved family- 
drew from them the kindest expression^ of 
concern and sympathy. A single day only 
elapsed before the bishop bent his steps 
towards the house of mourning. As he 
entered the cottage-garden he could not 
forbear pausing for, a few seconds to reflect 
upon the various changes which had taken 
place since his first knowledge of the family. 
He had visited them at a season when nature 
had just put on her richest garment, and 
every external object seemed calculated to 
excite hope and gladness. He now beheld 
her, stripped as it were of all her ornaments^ 
or, at most, enlivened by a few of those never* 
fading plants, which, like reminiscences bf 
happier days, render the contrast, whether 
moral or physical, more melancholy. The 
bay, the ivy, and the holly -tree were beauti- 
ful ; but they displayed their dark green 
foliage amidst sharp frost and flaky «now, 
and seemed as if they hardly belonged to the 
scene around them. " How truly," (thought 
the good man) " do these trees, unchanged by 
the storms and varyihg temperature df the 
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B, rMetnble that principle of everlasting 
hope which raises the true ChiiEtian above 
the desponding influence of adversity ! Snch 
was the feeling which rendered the mind of 
Ellen Cbulinera ho uQJfonnly meek and tran- 
quil J but how should it be otherivise ? The 
leaf of the righteous shall not wither, (P«.lm 
i. 3.) As for the hypocrite, his hope shall 
perith in its greenness, (Jobviii. 1-2.) Another 
instant put a stop to these refleetiuns, for as 
the bishop )iiisBed through the garden, he 
caught a glimpse of some one in the cottage. 
Receiving no answer to his summons, he 
gently opened the door and perceived Chal- 
mers sitting close beside the expiring embers 
of a fire which he seemed to endeavour in 
vain to re-kindle. 

" So you have thought proper to return 
and natch the Arc, have you?" exclaimed 
the latter in an angry tone, and without 
raising his eyes from his occupalian. Then 
giving vent to a profane imprecation, he was 
about to proceed in an abusive manner, 
when the bishop interrupted him by pro- 
! name. The angry man looked 
1 astonishment, started from his chair. 
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Biid let fall the bellows in his confusion and 

" 1 beg you ten thousaiul pardons, my 
lord, I am sure I was not aware who it was 
that stood before me." Here the recoUec- 
of his deceased wife evidently came 
>s his mind, for the e^ipresslon of his 
; saddened, and his manner be- 
:ame less flurried as he observed, "Times 
ind circumstances are widely altered since 
^our lordship crossed this threshold ; you 
have been informed, probably, of my loss." 

The bishop replied in the affirmative; and 
having dwelt upon the subject for a short 
time, in a manner he thought likely to shew 
at once his own sympathy and the benefit to 
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any way at present, and every thing has gone 
wrong since Catharine left us." 

" I am sorry to hear that," returned the 
bishop, " Is your sister gone to service ? " 

" No, my lord; but she is us much lost to 
me, aa if she were ; she married a Serjeant in 
theSeth regiment, about three weeks since; — 
a young man of very good prospects, to 
whom she had been engaged some months, 
and they are shortly to embark for India." 

" Oh! I remember your excellent wife 
telling me last sumroer, that Catharine's 
aGTecliona were very suitably engaged. You 
\rill miss her company, no doubt; at the 
same time it must be a source of heartfelt 
satisfaction to yon, to know that she has 
married a man of so good a character. 1 
heard that he had been distinguished for 
good principles, dutiful conduct towards hia 
family, and uniformly moral habits. Under 
such circumstances, and with a reasonable 
prospect of an honest livelihood, marriage is 
both honourable and desirable." 

"You say right, my lord, and it is but 
doing justice to Catharine, to acknowledge 
that she has done her duty towards us : in- 
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deed she was to have been married in August, 
but she would not leave my wife, when she 
saw that her illness increased ; and Harry 
Laurence (her husband that was to be) said 
he would willingly wait, for he loved her all 
the better for her sisterly and affectionate 
behaviour." 

" There spoke the Christian," replied the 
bishop, ** one who would really do to others 
as he would himself be done by. How long, 
then, has Catherine left you ? " 

** Between three weeks and a month, my 
lord, for she remained with us more than a 
month after Ellen breathed her last, to try 
to settle things, and put my daughter in the 
way of taking her place, in some measure. 
But that was impossible, as I told her at the 
time, so she might as well have spared herself 
the pains, though she meant kindly, poor 
thing." 

" You appear to speak slightingly of your 
daughter's services : it would be unreasonable 
to expect that one so young as Hester should 
possess the discretion, or the companionable 
qualities of those friends from whom it has 
pleased providence to separate you. But 



in^epeadeotly of the fatherly intereBt which 
you must take in your child, your daugliter 
is surely of un age to go through the greater 
part of the domestic officts you require. 1 
have seen many cases, where common houtie- 
hold duties have been diligently fulfilled by 
girls even younger than Hester." 

" I do not doubt that, my lord, hut wit 
does not always keep pare with years. There 
is scarcely an hour's diftereuce between the 
ages of Hester and her brother, yet I would 
challenge Maurice at any time, to act with 
twice as much judgment ; and as for going 
through the commonest liousehold duties, 
your lordship may see her capability by the 
appearance of the room. 1 am really ashamed 
of its disorder." The dirty and confused 
state of the apartment had not escaped the 
eye of the bishop on his first entry, though 
he had hitherto suffered it to pass without 
comment. In truth the contrast which it 
afforded to the neat and orderly arrangement 
of e»ery thing in Ellen's life-time, was very 
striking. The furniture, from the clothes- 
press to the very chairs, was undust«d ; slops, 
greaee, and pota toe- pa rings were scattered 
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over the floor, and part of the once neat and 
clean little window-curtain hung in shreds, 
exhibiting a token, if not of carelessness, at 
feast of habitual neglect. 

«< To speak honestly,*' replied the bishop, 
** I must needs confess, that the pireaent 
appearance of your house bespeaks a lament-' 
able want of order, cleanliness and attention. 
But I trust we need not despair of seeing 
tlungs more comfortable, — >yoor daughter will 
grow wiser and more active as she growa 
older." 

^ If people would listen to instruction^ it 
is likely enough they might grow wiser,** 
said Chalmers, half speaking to himselfr 
^ There are some children, my lord, in whom 
the weeds will grow, in spite of all one can 
do." 

" To be sure," returned the bishop, ♦«hu^ 
man exertions do not invariably succeed.. 
But beware of attributing to other causes^ 
what may spring from your own neglect* 
You will do little without divine asustance ; 
all that Paul and Apolloa could do, was to 
plant and water, and they did plant an4 
water, trusting to God for the incicnse. 
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Thus should we act towards our children, 
however unpromising they may seem to be. 
In some shape or other we shall receive our 
reward. Hester has the full possession of 
her faculties, has she not ? " 

** Oh yes, my lord ; I did not mean to 
insinuate anything of that kind. The evil is 
that she is so slow to learn, and so very faint- 
hearted, that if anything go wrong, or she be 
spoken to at all sharply, she cries and pets, 
and gives herself quite up as it were. What 
with her poor mother's death and Catharine's 
departure, I am sure she has been fit for 
nothing lately. And time does not seem to 
mend her; she gets through no work of any 
kind, and seems to take no interest in what 
concerns the house or family. 1 left her 
to-day, with orders to get dinner ready by 
one o'clock ; I came in half an hour before 
that time, and found no one in the house and 
the fire nearly out. I have to walk as far as 
Fulham this afternoon, and I am thrown au 
hour behind hand." 

" And where is Hester all this time ? " 
asked the bishop, who now perceived that 
her father had some cause for displeasure. 
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^ Oh, I can give a tolerably good gue^ 
where she may be fpundi'* answered ChaU 
mera ; ^^ for she scarcely leaves the house on 
any errand of her own, ex€>ept to visit the 
church-yard where her poor mother lie^ 
buried. She will stand beside the grave 
and weep* tilt I have been forced, many a 
time, to bring her away myself: Maurice 
went for her a short time ago," 

** But this must not be suffered," es-* 
claimed the bishop." << Your daughter will, 
I hope, be convinced, that an excess of sor- 
row is not right, and that grief for lost friends 
ought not to interrupt the discharge of duty 
to the living." Chalmers shook his beads 
and the bishop press^ the matter no further, 
suspecting that were Chalmers actually to 
employ any arguments to regulate bi«. 
daughter's feelings, his worldly-mindedness 
would lead him to suggest none calculate 
to alleviate them. Under such an impression 
the kind-hearted gentleman bade him fare^ 
well. At the garden gate, he met Heater 
Chalmers herself, her eyes still moist with 
tears, and her hand fast locked in that of ber 
brother. Maurice took off his hat, respects 
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f ally 9 and Hester, recognising the bishop, 
started as one aroused from a dream ; she 
cartsied silently, however, and hurried past, 
as if anxious that her distress should pass 
unnoticed. The good bishop thought it 
best not to follow her, and having addressed 
a few good-natured words to Maurice, turned 
towards his own home« 

The feelings under which Hester laboured, 
were not likely to be improved by the treat- 
ndetit she received in the present instance from 
her iuther. Regardless of the sentiments he 
had so recently listened to, he gave way to 
his accustomed violence of temper, which in 
the place of removing, only served to increase 
the timidity tind dejection of his child. She 
was terriiied, but not instructed ; over-* 
whelmed with the consequences of her faults, 
but ndthef encouraged to attempt, nor di* 
rected how to amend them. When she arose 
the following morning, her spirits seemed 
moi^ than erer depressed : her looks were 
agitated, her actions hurried, while every 
harsh word her father uttered, brought fresh 
tears into her eyes ; and no sooner had he 
departed to his work and her brother to 
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school, than covering her face witk i; 
hands she sobbed aloud. 

The worthy Bishop, ever intent on st 
of beneficence, and alive to th^ moral as v 
as physical welfare of those around him, 1 
this morning set off immediately after bre 
fast to visit the cottage ; and Hester had ; 
continued very long in the posture we hi 
described, ere his knock was heard at 
door. A hurried glance from the wind 
enabled Hester to see who her visitor vi 
and her pale cheek became flushed as i 
said to herself, " it is the Bishop/' In 
meantime the Bishop knocked a second tii 
The little girPs feelings may be read 
imagined. Gladly during her mother's li 
time would she have been the first to h 
welcomed him : but her heart was then ligl 
it was now very sorrowful, and her e 
swollen and red with weeping. Still agita 
and fearful, from her father's recent c 
pleasure, she had a vague apprehension t 
she might incur that of the Bishop. Tre 
bling from head to foot, she therefore rush 
without a moment's farther reflection, to 
adjoining room ; but with the success wh 
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usually attends thoughtless and precipitate 
doings, A potato- paring, which happened 
-to lie where it ought not to have been, caused 
her foot to slip: this accident brought her 
into contact with a bucket of pig's- meat, 
which bucket was likewise out of its proper 
place; the result was perfectly natural ; over 
went the bucket, and away floated the con- 
tents in a copious stream across the floor. 

" Oh ! the nasty bucket, what shall I do ? " 
exclaimed the terrified Hester ; forgetting 
that her own carelessness was the sole cause 
of the disaster, and that the bucket was quite 
innocent. At this inauspicious moment the 
Bishop entered. Too much agitated to 
speak, to run away, or even to look him in the 
face, Hester fixed her eyes upon the floor, and 
stood like a statue. Her good-natured friend 
perceiving the more immediate cause of her 
confusion, retreated a few paces, saying, << I 
did not mean to interrupt you, my dear; I 
will walk round the garden for a little while.'* 
He then withdrew, leaving Hester much 
comforted by his kind manner* Within the 
space of a quarter of an hour, the interior of 
the cottage exhibited a more inviting aspect ; 

L 
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the little girl had laboared most indefatigably ; 
yet there remained many indications of pre- 
Tioas neglect, too obvions to escape notice. 
The practised eye of the Bishop, accnstomed 
to the dwellings of the poor, detected other 
things, not at first sight so apparent, but 
from which he drew equally important con- 
clusions. Among these was a Bible, covered 
with more dust, than could be the accumu- 
lation of a few days. 

** Hester," said he, after talking with her 
for some time in a manner calculated to in- 
spire confidence, ^' is not that your Bible I 
see laying on the shelf? " 

** Yes, my Lord," returned Hester, hanging 
down her head, for her conscience whispered 
that of late she had neglected to make a 
right use of it. 

** Have you made it your especial study, 
your guide, and your confifort, under your 
recent afBiction ? I fear not." The good 
man pronounced these words in so serious, 
yet so mild a tone of expostulation, that poor 
Hester felt quite overcome, and burst into 
an unrestrained agony of tears. The Bishop's 
compassionate feelings were much excited by 
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her grief: he took her kindly by the hand, 
and said ; " My dear little girl, I speak to 
you as a friend, consider me as such, and let 
me see whether I cannot in some way give 
you comfort.'* 

** Oh, my lord, you must think me very 
wicked for grieving as I do, but I cannot 
help it : I have never enjoyed a happy mo- 
ment since my dear mother died, and I feel 
as if I should never know one again." 

" Hester,'* replied the Bishop, ** I can 
readily sympathise with your feelings ; — God 
forbid that I should not ; it has pleased 
bim to visit me with many afflictions similar 
to yours; that is, I have been called upoa 
to submit to the pangs of separation from 
the friends I loved most : and, Hester, I 
found that nothing in this world afforded me 
comfort and support under those trials." 

Hester's heart was too full to allow of her 
speaking ; but her countenance expressed her 
gratitude for the sympathy she received. 

•* Your present affliction, my dear," con- 
tinued the Bishop, ^^ is one of the heaviest 
that human nature has to suffer. The loss 
of your parent places you in some measure 

L 2 
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beyond the reach of human consolation. B»t 
this very circumstance should serve to ^uide 
you to thut all-sufficieut refuge, who has 
said, Come unto mcy all ye that labour and 
are heavj/'ladeuy and I will give you restJ** 
(Matt. xi. 28.) Call upon me in the day of 
trouble : I will deliver thee^ and thou shaii 
glorify nte." (Psalm 1. 15.) 

<< Oh, my lord, you talk so much like my 
mother, it does me good to listen to you ; no 
one ever heard a murmur escape her lips." 

^^ And ought not this circumstance, my 
dear Hester, to give you comfort ? should 
not the recollection of her Christian resigna- 
tion incline you to seek that grace whereby 
she was strengthened ? '* 

*^ Indeed, my lord, it is my heart's desire 
to live and die like her ; yet there is scarcely 
an hour in the day when I do not feel ready 
to cry out, O that it had pleased God to 
spare her some time longer." 

<< It is most natural, especially at your 
age, that you should wish your mother's life 
to have been prolonged. But if it is indeed 
your wish to die the death of the . righteous, 
you should now evince your resignation to 
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the will of yoor Almighty Father^ by aidea- 
vooiing to imitate her virtues, and by praying 
ibr grace and strength to carry you through 
your difficulties with cheerfulness." 

<* Oh ! my lord, I have need to pray for 
God's forgiveness. I used to read the Holy 
Scriptures to my dear mother, who delighted 
in hearing me ; and I did the same to Aunt 
Catherine as long as she remained ; but after- 
wards I felt too unhappy to open a book; 
and," added she, hesitatingly, << I have done 
very wickedly, for I have never read my 
Bible since." 

** Alas 1 my dear, you have indeed, then, 
sinned in the sight of Heaven, and rejected 
those consolations which God in his infinite 
mercy afforded you. You would have found, 
ahd may still find, in that book, the best 
medicine for a wounded spirit. You will 
=0nd there, that we are forbidden to sorrow 
for the death of those we love, as though we 
had no hope. You know that David was 
afflicted by God ; but he acknowledged th^ 
hand of the Almighty : / was dumb^ said he, 
.1 opened n^t my mouthy becqiuse thou didst it. 
(Psalm xxxix. 9*) Then, again, yon know 

L 3 
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that Eli said, under a still more awfol visita- 
tion. It is the Lordy let him do as seemetk 
him good* (I Sam. iii. 18.) Job, too, when 
uoder the pressure of extyaordinary calami- 
ties> exclaimed, The Lord gace^ aakdthe Lord 
hath taken awayf blessed be the name ^f the 
Lord,'' (Job i. 21.) 

Hester's heart seemed once more ready to 
overflow, but she struggled hard to vepresB 
her tears. She fully acknowledged her am* 
fulness, and expressed the deepest ccmtritioiik 
We shall not continue the conversatioii, but 
content ourselves with mentioning that.H«8|tdr 
received a lesson which, through God's Vtns^ 
ing, she did not forget. Its effects, tbongk 
gradual, were sufficiently eviclent in hert con- 
duct. She prayed regularly and ferventJy 
that God would enable her by his grace to 
discharge her duties with faithfulness and 
diligence; and she proved the sincerity of 
her petitions, by endeavouring to act accord*' 
ingly ; and while she never ceased to cherisb 
the memory of her beloved parent, she sought 
to acquire that principle of resignation which 
is the triumph of religion in the soul. 

Sev^al months now glided ^pasts unmarked 
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by- any piirticuiar incident. Domestic mat- 
ters went forward more comfortably. Hester's 
earnest efforts to please her father, insensibly 
wjiHi' hts approbation, and softened many of 
lit» j^perities: instead of continual upbraid- 
i{ig8><he frequently praised her for the pains 
she took ; too often, nevertheless, coupled 
witb:«n allusion to her brother's superior 
understanding. Maurice he was proud of, 
and used to say, *^ that lad is sure to make 
biavay in tiie world." In his opinion, mere 
aonse •<yr acnteoess was the foundation-stone 
of^^iHl^perit}'^* Whether he was confirmed or 
dnafxpeinted in his views, the sequel of the 
pkessnt natrative Will disclose. 

i=Wbeii Maurice had entered his fourteenth 
^ear^'kis father became very anxious to pro- 
cure Ma b situation ; and after several un- 
successful applications, at length had the 
Hope of his being engaged by a lady at 
Richmond. He was supported by the 
Bishop's recommendation, the good man hav- 
itn^ employed the boy for some time himself, 
and being quite satisfied with his conduct. 
Maurice was vastly elated at his opening 
pK>spects, and eagerly anticipated the day 
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when the businew was to be decided. Th^ 
morning at length arrived wbe0 he was td 
appear before the lady, and brought with it 
(it must be confessed) some feelings of apu 
prehension, shared in difiereut d^rees by M 
the members of the femily. Even Chalmers^ 
satisfied as he was with his son's appearance^ 
bad his own anxiety when he saw him pre^ 
paring to accompany the Bishop's confideD* 
tial servant ; uncertain as yet of the lady's 
approbation. He even made Mason the but- 
ler wait, whilst he repeated his instructions^ 
charging' him very particularly, as he con- 
cluded his dilrections, to make his best bow, 
to keep his hands quiet, and to look the lady 
in the face when he spoke to her. The lad 
being at last fairly dismissed, Chalmers re^ 
turned to his work-shop^ turning rotnid noW 
and then to see if his son were out of sight ; 
and muttering something to himself about 
the lady's folly and blindness, should she not 
hire Maurice at once. 

In less than a couple of hours Maurice 
returned, with success written in his fece. 
The lady had promised lo engage-^ hin^ 
provided her inquiries weve Batisfactorily 
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answered by the Bishop, and of this neither 
the father nor the son could doubt. The 
latter proceeded with the eagerness and ani- 
mation of youth, to detail and expatiate 
upon the events of the day, — all that hia 
future mistress had said, — the affability of 
her looks and manner,— > the nice house she 
lived in, and the respectable appearance of the 
servants. Mark could hardly help laughing 
at his son's adaiiration^ and told him at last 
he could not afford to let him talk all day* 
** I had a visit," continued he, " from my 
old customer, Mr. Stephenson of Windsor, 
while you were away, and he has left some 
employment for us both." 

** Mr. Stephenson," said Maurice, " is not 
he the gentleman who bespoke all our Malay 
fowls' eggs so long since ? " 

" The very same : he rode over this morn- 
ing to remind me of them,. and finding that 
I had saved a good number, directed me to 
send them off this day by the Windsor 
coach ; so we have no time to lose." 

Maurice needed not a second injunction ; 
he was all on the alert, and, with the assist- 
ance of his father and sister, the eggs were 
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speedily packed. << Shall 1 carry them down 
to the coach-ofBce ? " said Maurice. 

<< No, I must do that myself," replied his 
father, ^ and lifting ap the hamper, was about 
to leave the housCjt when his foot became 
entangled in some twine that Hester was 
winding ofip for a fruit^net, and down came 
hamper, eggs, and Chalmers himself on the 
floor. Both children ran to the assistance of 
their father, who having got up, rubbed him- 
self, and kicked away the twine with no small 
degree of impatience, began to think of the 
probable fate of his eggs. The cover was 
removed, and as might be anticipated, they 
presented a very deplorable aspect. 

<* They are not all broke, however,'* ex- 
claimed Hester, '< I see as many as five whole 
ones, — let us take them out." 

*f No, no," said her father, let me manage 
it. I wont have an egg taken out. I think 
I can mend the matter with less trouble.*' 

" What ? mend broken eggs ! " said Mau- 
rice and Hester at once, in surprise. 

" No, I would hardly promise to do 
that ; but broke or unbroke, I shall send 
the eggs, and Mr. Stephenson may fancy 
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they have had a tumble off the coach, if he 
pleases." 

Maurice laughed heartily at the idea, while 
Hester looked up, as if she doubted whether 
her parent were in earnest. ** But, father,'* 
exclaimed she, as she observed him really 
proceeding to replace the hay, *^ you surely 
will not send these broken eggs to Windsor ? 
What use can Mr. Stephenson possibly make 
of them ? " 

** That is his afiair, not mine," replied 
Chalmers; ** I never warranted the eggs to 
hatch, you know, you simpleton." 

« No," said Hester blushing, " but I 
thought he meant ." 

<< What does it matter what you thought, 
or what he meant," interrupted Chalmers 
sharply — <* I tell you once for all, I care 
not a farthing whether the eggs be good or 
bad, broken or unbroken, provided I am paid 
for them." 

" But, father," said Hester timidly — 

** Well, speak out — what is it ?'* 

** Only that Mr, Stephenson has already 
paid you for good and whole eggs." 

*< Well and suppose he has ; people must 
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always run some risk, and he will scarcely be 
ruined for the value of a score of eggs ; and 
after all, they were broken by an accident 
after they had been packed up and addressed 
to him ; so that they were, in ftict, on their 
road to him." 

" But father," returned the conscientious 
Hester, ** would it not be using the gentle- 
man unjustly, if we did not really give him 
the value of what he paid for ? " 

<^ Do you pretend to say that I do not 
know the just and proper regulations in trade 
as well as yourself?'^ replied her father, 
angrily. " Where have you learnt these sort 
of notions ? " 

« I was thinking, father, of my last reading 
lesson." 

^ I believe the girl is half-witted,** mut- 
tered Chalmers — ** What is it you are driving 
at ? " said he, sharply. 

** When you heard me read yesterday, 
father," answered Hester meekly, "you know 
we came to a part of the Bible. which says, 
a perfect and a just measure shalt thou have, 
(Deut. XXV. 15.) 

Chalmers stood convicted ; but he was too 
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proud to own it. Colouring ^ith vexation', 
he desired his daughter to talk, for the future, 
about things that she could understand ; and, 
checking all further observ'atioris, he replaced 
the hay as iast as he coxild, and carried the 
hamper to the coach-office. 

Here let us leaVe Chalmers, and follow 
Maurice, who found employment in carrying 
messages, and doing other little services for 
the Bishop^s butler, during the remainder 
of the day. 

Hester was occupied with her needle until 
the evening, when she went, by her father's 
desire, to purchase some necessaries from the 
grocer at Twickenham. While the shopman 
-was folding n'p the articles, she amused her- 
self by watching the proceedings of a con-' 
course of people assembled in front of a 
gaudy-coloured vehicle, drawn by a single 
pie-bald horse, whose flowing tail and mane 
were decorated with ribbons. The sounds 
of a tambourine, pipe and tabor, excited 
still more Hester's curiosity. " That is a 
caravan of wild beasts," said the shopman 9 
replying to her looks, rather than to any 
question she had put. 

M 
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" Wild beasts ! " exclaimed Hester, " Is 
that beautiful horse drawing a show of wild 
beasts ? how I wish I could see them ! '* 

** Well, take your parcel," said the man, 
smiling at her eagei1[iess, <*and runoff; there 
is your brother, standing by the caravan, he 
will tell you more about it than I can." 

Hester flew towards her brother. ** Mau- 
rice, Maurice!" she exclaimed, <*is this really 
a wild-beast show ? " 

"To be sure it is," said Maurice, **do yoa 
not see the lion painted outside ? " 

*« Oh, yes ! then they have a real lion to 
shew, I suppose. I wonder what all those 
people pay for seeing him." 

" I can soon find that out," said her bro- 
ther; "but you must hold this in the mean 
time; " and he put into her hands a pot of 
porter ; " take care of it," added he, ** for 
I am carrying it to the Bishop's butler." 

Hester received it with due caution. At 
this moment she observed a hand-bill, de- 
scribing the contents of the caravan, and 
found that the entrance money was sixpence, 
— children, half-price. " Oh ! that I had 
sixpence of my own," thought Hester, <« it 
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would just admit Maurice and myself." The 
kind-hearted little girl> however, knew that 
wishing for a sixpence would not bring her 
nearer to the wild beasts, and was too sensible 
to waste her time upon wishes ; she therefore 
turned away from the sense of attraction, say* 
ing to Maurice, <* Come, brother, there is 
nothing to keep us here." 

" Why are you in such a hurry ? " asked 
Maurice. ** Because," replied the little girly 
" we have neither of us threepence of our 
own." 

** Stay," said a man belonging to the show, 
<< you are a modest pretty little girl, and I 
should be sorry to disappoint you for the 
sake of threepence; 1 will let you pass in 
free for a drink of your porter." 

** The porter does not belong to me, thank 
you, sir," said Hester. 

*^ Whose is it then ? " asked the showman ; 
*• but never fear, my girl, you may find a 
hundred excuses." 

<< It is not mine to give, sir, said Hester the 
second time, turning away abruptly, as if she 
feared to be forcibly deprived of her charge. 

" Well, it's your own affair," returned the 

M 2 
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man with a contemptiioas iaogH; ** I wont 
make you so gobd an offer twice.* ^ Sohae of 
the by-standers joined in the laugh; and 
Hester shrinking from the ridicule which her 
conscientious principles had obtained for her, 
took her brother's hand^ and hurried out of 
the crowd. 

" What was it the man said to you?" 
inquired Maurice, when they had &irly made 
their way out of the crowd : " did he offer to 
shew you the wild beasts for nothing ? *' 

" Not he indeed ; he wanted me to let him 
drink the porter, though I told him it was not 
my own. I am sure he was not an honest 
man; fur he laughed so impudently when 
I refused to give it him." 

Maurice made no reply, and walked on in 
silence, which was so unusual with him, that 
at last Hester said, " Maurice, what are you 
thinking of ? " 

" Thinking of," replied Maurice, almost 
starting, — <* thinking of ; I was just thinking, 
you had best take the nearest road home, Fest 
you should be wanted ; there is no use in 
your following me to the Bishop*^, — so you 
may give me the porter again." 
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The little girl did as she was desired, 
bad him farewell; and, with a light heart 
and brisk step, proceeded homeward. Not 
so Maurice, whose whole mind was absorbed 
in the wild beast show, and the offer which 
had been made by the show-man to his sister. 
He watched till she was fairly out of sight. 
Guilty thoughts had made him such a coward, 
that he was afraid even of a little girl, — his 
own sister ; because he knew her to be better 
than himself. He looked back on the cara- 
van, and wondered whether the man would 
make Aim a similar offer. " He who parleys 
with vice is sure to be overcome ; " and so it 
proved in the present case. Maurice soon 
determined to make the attempt ; and again 
mingled with the busy throng. Pressing 
•award, he soon reached the caravan, and 
walking up to the man, offered him the por- 
ter for a sight of the animals. The man 
laughed ; and proceeded to swallow sixpence- 
worth in place of threepence-worth of the 
liquor. The heart of Maurice, in the mean- 
time, beat violently; for he was fearfully 
oooscious Ati that moment of his wicked ness, 
and perhaps would have submitted to any 
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aacri6ce to have had the porter again in his 
possession. It was however too late i and when 
the man desired him to pass on, the elation 
which at first he felt, soon gave way to vague 
and uncomfortable forebodings respecting the 
consequences of his misconduct. Even in 
laughter his heart was sorrowful ; nor could 
the grandeur of the Lion, nor the drolleries 
of the Monkey, render it otherwise. He 
became more and more miserable ; : every new 
voice cnused him to look rounds with nejrvous 
anxiety, and when after experiencing many 
false alarms, and seeing many strange faces, 
he at length recognized butcher Finley at 
some distance, — darted from the camvan, and 
upset in his haste the contents of an old 
woman's stall. This only made him run the 
faster^ in order to escape observation ; never 
reflecting that the faster he ran, the more 
likely he was to attract it. Still less did he 
reflect, — unhappy boy, — that there was one 
eye which he could never elude, — an eye 
which is in evert/ place beholding the evil and 
the good. (Prov. xv. 3.) 

Having at last got out of reach of Mr. 
Finley's observation and the old woman's 
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cries, MattrLce: began to think of some excuse 
which should account for the loss of the 
porter, as well as for his unreasonable waste 
of time; so true it is that one crime leads 
to the commission of another. Maurice, how- 
ever, flattered himself that. he should be able 
to keep up his character by telling a lie. 
He ran back to the tavern, and procured a 
second supply of porter; and when sharply 
reprimanded by the butler for his long ab- 
sence, replied that he had been pushed down 
in the street by a man in liquor, that the 
porter had been spilled, and that he had been 
kept waiting at the tavern half an hour, 
when he returned to get some more. He 
had hitherto shewn himself so punctual in 
the discharge of his commissions, that he was 
believed, and Mason immediately gave him 
some further employment. During the re- 
mainder of the evening he laboured more 
diligently than usual, and his activity at- 
tracted the attention . of his fellow-servants, 
one of whom remarked, that one could hardly 
work harder to save one's character. Maurice 
felt the force of the words, and though pre- 
tending to laugh at what was said, was inuch 
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relieved when the entrance of the Hoase* 
keeper pnt a stop to any additional comments 
on his diligence. Mrs. Sweetmeat, the per- 
sonage just alluded to» was at that moment 
too intensely engrossed by her own peculiar 
concerns to think of other matters* She 
bustled about with her keys, and by many 
significant glances from the tea-things to the 
clock, evinced her impatience at the non- 
arrival of her master's muffins, which had 
been bespoken by herself. ** Maurice," said 
she, ** cannot you put down those knives, and 
run down to the shop on the left hand side 
of yonder street, and ask ; — stay, here comes 
the old muffin-woman herself." In walked 
the next moment a tidy respectable lookmg 
old woman, along with a child carrying a 
basket. Maurice raised his eyes as she en- 
tered, and at the first glance recognized the 
old woman whose stall he had that very 
evening overthrown. As she set down her 
basket, and looked him full in the face, he 
felt that at least one of his misdoings wa» 
about to be exposed. 

" So ! you are the lad that spoiled me a 
score of cakes, and then ran off without pay* 
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ing me for them. You shall pay me now 
though, I promise you." 

"I won't, I didn't, — I don't know what 
you mean," said Maurice; his very manner 
betraying his guilt. 

But the old woman, however, was not to 
be repulsed. " You do know what I 
mean, you young hypocrite," said she ; 
" there are others too who know the truth 
of what I say, so you need not pretend to 
deny it." 

" Why what is all this about ? " exclaimed 
the Housekeeper ; ** what noise is this in 
my kitchen ? " 

** i beg your pardon. Madam," rejplied 
the old woman, with a respectful curtsey : 
** far be it from me to make a disturbance in 
anybody's kitchen ; I always wish to be civil 
to every one ; but if you please, I am a poor 
old woman with no nieaqs of living but by 
my calling ; and this lad wants to cheat me 
out of the value of a score of cakes and tarts, 
which he spoiled this evening by upsetting 
one of the boards of my stall." 

** I never meddled with you or your stall," 
said Maurice, trembling. " You are taking 
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me for somebody else, for I was busy else* 
where.*' 

** You know, as well as I do, that yon are 
telling a wilful falsehood/' said the old 
woman : <* what do you say, Martha," con- 
tinued she, addresnng the little girl, her 
grand-daughter, ** is not this the same lad ?" 

** Yes, grand-mother, I am sure it is he 
who upset our board, as he ran down from 
the caravan." 

** Hold your tongue," cried Maurice, pas- 
sionately ** you are a saucy little liar, and I 
do not believe you ever saw my face before." 

*< I have though, indeed," replied the 
child ; *^ I have stood near you three times 
this afternoon ; once in the caravan, then 
when you gave the showman some porter to 
drink, and also when you threw over grand- 
mother's board, and ran away as fast as you 
could." 

At the word porter ^ all eyes were turned 
upon Maurice. Mason looked at him sted- 
fastly, and as the muffin-woman and her 
child gave a more particular account of what 
they had witnessed, the culprit became pale, 
and saw at once that he was convicted upon 
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fhe clearest evidence. Mason immediately 
addressed him in a very serious manner, and 
pointed out in feeling but plain terms, the 
many instances in which he had that day 
transgressed the commands of God. But 
Mason was not content with doing his duty 
by halres. He took him to his father, to 
whom he faithfully detailed the whole busi- 
ness. Chalmers expressed himself highly 
indignant at his son's conduct; but his feel* 
ings were evidently excited by worldly con- 
siderations, and with all the inconsistency of 
a purely worldly character, it never once 
occurred to him,* that his own sentiments 
and example had been the means of his son's 
fall. He endeavoured to extort a promise 
from Mason, that the affair should be kept 
secret from the Bishop ; but in this he com- 
pletely failed. Mason was an honest and 
conscientious man, and however reluctant to 
expose the boy's misconduct to his master, 
he knew it was his plain duty to do so; and 
having told Chalmers his sentiments on this 
point, he left the cottage, expressing a sincere 
hope, that Maurice would profit by the 
warning he had that day received. 
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Mason's eyes were that evening to be far- 
ther opened in regard to the habits and 
education of young Maurice. As he walked 
homeward, he was addressed by a respectable^ 
looking individual whose face he thought he 
was acquainted with. << You have made an 
unpleasant discovery concerning this lad, 
sir,*' observed the person ; ** I was settling 
some accounts with his father when yoa 
entered.*' 

** I am sorry to say such is really the 
case,*' answered Mason ; and the more so, as 
I had hoped for better things from him : I 
believed him honest as well as intelligent*" 

The stranger shook his head* •* Twdre 
months ago," said he, << I tho\ight so .too. 
I knew little of the poor boy's family thep, 
but I kept a haberdasher's shop at Twicken- 
ham, and Maurice frequently carried parcels 
from my house to one of his father's cus- 
tomers. In this way I had many opportunities 
of seeing him and talking with him, so that 
being much taken with his shrewdness and 
obliging manner, I had decided in my own 
mind to make the offer of taking him as an 
apprentice on the first vacancy. Meanwhile 
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a circumstance happened, which induced me 
to think unfavourably of his disposition, and 
when he least expected observation. You 
know Mr. Standen's house, I dare say, which 
stands about half a mile from the town, with 
a pretty garden attached to it, fenced round 
with white rails and a yew hedge. I called 
there one evening on business, and while the 
old gentleman and I were talking, this young 
lad, Maurice, interrupted us, and, in a very 
modest respectful manner, asked Mr. Stan- 
den to bestow a few flowers for the children's 
May garlands. Mr. Standen good-humour- 
edly consented, and picked some flowers for 
him here and there, where he thought they 
could best be spared* I walked away ; but 
happening to turn round, detected the boy 
in a very dishonourable action ; he was fol- 
lowing Mr. Standen as he was bid to do, it is 
true, but he was gathering every flower 
behind the old gentleman's back, which he 
thought he could lay hands on without dis- 
covery, and hiding them in his hat and 
pockets. My feelings of indignation were 
roused ; and, as my road lay through his 
father's workshop, I looked in, and told him 
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of his tan*! conduct, with as madi delicacy 
as possible. I am sorry to say he listened 
coolly eooagh, and eren laoghed at what he 
chose to call his son's sharpness, and at my 
particular notions. When I found that he 
took my friendly communication in this man- 
ner, I spoke more plainly, and told him he 
ought to know, that in the sight of Grod it 
was not the value of the article stolen that 
constituted the theft — and that if his son 
were led to regard sudi offences as venial, 
his future fate might be a melancholy one." 

<< True enough," replied Mason, thought- 
fully ; ** I fear that unless something be 
done, poor Maurice is on the road to ruin." 

The companions soon after separated. True 
to his declaration. Mason, on the following 
morning, made the Bishop acquainted with 
all that had passed. Maurice was summoned 
before the presence of the latter, who ad- 
dressed him at length with much kindness. 
The conscience-struck boy wept bitterly, 
and on his knees entreated the Bishop to 
forgive him. 

** It is my duty to forgive you, and I do for- 
give you, Maurice," said the Bishop ; <* bntat 
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the same time I must tell you, that you have 
forfi^ited all claims to my coufi deuce. While 
I believed you to be honesty I recommended 
you as such to a friend, in whose service you 
would have received kindness and encourage- 
ment. Your late conduct compels me to 
withdraw that recommendation. But what 
18 my displeasure, Maurice, in comparison 
with that of an offended God ? What said 
the Prophet Elisha to his lying servant ? 
Went not wime heart with thee, when the man 
turned again from his chaript ? (2 Kings v. 26.) 
Do you not believe, that in like manner the 
eye of God was fi^ed upon you, when you 
went about to deceive myself and others ? " 

Maurice returned home considerably af* 
fected, and with a heavy heart told his father 
what had occurred. Chalmers for once felt 
that his son's deceit had been productive of 
evil consequences. He was vexed and disap* 
pointed that he should have lost so good a 
situation, and he punished him rather for 
having injured his worldly prospects, than 
for having rebelled against the command- 
ments of his Maker. Chalmers, however, 
still entertained some faint hopes that the 
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Bishop might be prevailed oa to overlook 
the past ; he therefore called at his lordship's 
house, along with hijs son ; but as might be 
expected, without obtaining his end. The 
Bishop told him, that as far as he bimself 
was concerned, he had already assured Mau- 
rice of his entire forgiveness ; but that 
nothing could induce him to recommend 
Maurice as an honest lad until he really 
believed him to be one ; for to give a false 
character, he remarked, was of itself an act 
of dishonesty. Chalmers was* silenced by 
this declaration. He knew by experience 
that the Bishop was insensible to flattery, 
and deemed it prudent to receive his advice 
with civility, without any further attempt to 
influence his determination. A few months 
passed away. The Bishop and his daughter 
took their final leave of Twickenham, and 
soon afterwards Maurice was hired by a gen- 
tleman residing near Windsor. This gentle- 
man was no other than Mr. Stevenson, to 
whom Chalmers had sent the hamper of broken 
eggs. Being in want of a lad to wait upon 
him and assist in the stable, and pleased with 
Maurice*s countenance and manner, he en- 
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gagecT him without any particular inquiry. 
At the same time it is only fair to state» that 
having employed the father for some yearsy 
he thought he had reason to place confidence 
in his testimony. Chalmers was delighted 
at this event, and told everybody of his son^s 
good luck in getting a place worth two suits 
of clothes and eight pounds a-year, to begin 
with. At Maurice's departure he was very 
particular in his instructions; but they might 
all be summed up in three maxims, — to work 
bard, to save -money, and to win his master's 
favour. Not one word did this thoughtless 
parent say of matters beyond the present 
world ; nor did it even occur to him, that 
moral and religious conduct was eminently 
conducive to his dearest earthly wishes. 
Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness^ and all these things shall be 
added unto you. (Matt. vi. 33.) 

Hester was very sorry to part from her 
brother, but endeavoured to get the better 
of all selfish feelings. She had many kind 
neighbours, and from one of the name of 
.A<^ni99 in particular, she received much 
comfdrt and assistance. Susan Adams was 
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the highly respectable wife of a small market 
gardener, who lived about a mile distant* 
Both her husband and herself were esteemed 
by all who knew them, for the fairness of 
their dealings and their kind and charitable 
disposition. During the last illness of !Ellen 
Chalmers, Susan frequently sat up with her 
at night, without looking forward to any 
remuneration, while her husband was equally 
neighbourly in many little matters : such as 
bringing medicines when Chalmers was oc- 
cupied at a distance, sending fruit from his 
own garden, and giving up the use .of his 
pony when Ellen was too weak to take other 
exercise. 

For some months prior to the period, toe 
which we have brought down our tale^ 
Chalmers had often complained of ill healthy >< 
«and indeed it was sometimes sufficijontly 
evident that disease was lurking in hi» coi^ 
stitution. The doctor told him to spare his 
strength as much as possible, and with this 
view he thought he would buy an ass or a 
pony to relieve him from the fatigue of walk- 
ing to a distance to work. Now it happened 
that Adams had a useful pony which he 
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willed to dispose of; and Chalmers ihoaght 
it would suit his purpose exactly, so he 
offered seven pounds for it. Adams, how- 
ever, demanded ten pounds, saying, that he 
knew it would bring that sum or thereabouts 
at the fair. As they could not agree, here 
the business ended ; and sometime afterwards 
Adams took his pony to the fair, whither 
Chalmers accompanied him, intending, as he 
said, to purchase another at his own price. 
But this unprincipled man was in reality 
iotent upon defrauding his honest neighbour, 
and bringing to light another link in the 
chain of vice with which he was bound. He 
soon perceived that it was in vain to urge 
A^ms to let him have the pony for the 
mobey he had offered, and as he wa» d^er- 
min^ to give no more, and yet if possible to 
posiscsa the pony, he thought of one scheme 
after another to effect his purpose. At last 
he took him into a public house, and having 
insensibly plied him with liquor, obtained the 
pony without farther difficulty, for seven 
pounds. The money was paid, and Chalmers, 
rejoicing in his iniquitous success, took leave 
of his companion. But little did he, after 
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having thus put a shtmbling'-hiock in his bro^ 
therms way^ anticipate the awful consequoices. 
Adams had agreed to ride the pony home; 
night came on, and hour after hour stole 
away, but he did not make his appearance* 
His wife looked out for him every instant^ 
and none of her neighbours could give her 
any information* At length poor Susan had 
to sustain the mournful intelligence that her 
children were fatherless and she a widow. It 
appeared that her husband had proceeded 
several miles on his way home, when the 
pony left almost wholly to its own guidance, 
had stopped, it appeared, to drink at a 
pond, at some distance from any habitation, 
where his rider had fallen into the water. 
The sight of the pony grazing quietly by 
the spot, attracted the notice of some people 
returning from the fair, who found the body 
after a short search ; but all attempts to 
restore animation proved unavidling. What 
at this time were the feelings of Chalmers ? 
The desolation in Adams' cottagie was as a 
heaven compared with his reflections.. • WMp 
first told of his companion's death, be could 
hardly believe it to be true* He 'Ciiught 
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hold of every one who passed his door, entreat- 
ing for further information, but every thing 
tended to con6rni the truth of the report. 
Oh ! how miserable did he feel when his 
conscience told him with awful distinctness* 
that he had coolly and deliberately laid th^ 
snare which had hurried his neighbour into 
eternity. Some one exclaimed, " Poor Adams ! 
I dealt with him every market-day, and never 
once saw him in liquor ; who could have 
done it ? " Chalmers started ; and a voice 
as powerful as if a giant had shouted in his 
ear, again told him, Thou art the man, 

Chalmers was now for the first time agi- 
tated by remorse. He reiturned to his cottage^ 
and sometimes tried to soothe his troubled 
mind by worldly apologies ; but there is no 
peace, saith my God, to the wicked, and Chal- 
mers found it a fearful reality. Several days 
elapsed, and he still sought to deceive his 
own heart, but he was strll wretched ; tears 
started into his eyes when he first addressed 
the widow, yet they arose from mixed feelings 
rather than from real contrition. Instead of 
humbling himself before God in the full 
conviction that he had sinned beyond all hope 
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of forgiveness, except through the merits and 
intercession of his Saviour, he sought to justify 
his conduct in the eyes of the world, and in 
search of that peace which it was unable to 
bestow. He distinguished himself by several 
acts of liberality towards the family he had 
so deeply injured. He told Susan, that as 
soon as her little boy was old enough, he 
would undertake to put him in the way of 
gaining an honest livelihood ; and he sincerely 
intended, at that moment, to perform his 
promise. From our knowledge of his charac* 
ter, however, it may be held doubtful whether 
he would ever have fulfilled it. In the mean- 
time, providence in its wisdom, saw fit t6 
bring his career towards its close. Scarcely 
three months after the death of Adams, he 
experienced an attack of paralysis, which not 
only deprived him of the use of one side, but 
affected his mind to such a degree, that Hester 
was advised to send for his nearest relations. 
She accordingly dispatched two letters by 
that day's post, — one to her brother, the other 
to an uncle in business at Dover, who was 
the only surviving member of her father's 
family. 
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The meeting between these individuals, 
was, under existing circumstances, sufficiently 
painful ; James Chalmers, the uncle, was 
almost a stranger, so that Maurice and Hester^ 
derived most of their consolation from being 
able to mingle their tears together, as they 
tended their infirm and almost insensible 
parent. < But what sort of man was this 
James Chalmers ?' the reader will say. In 
answer to this question we shall give a short 
conversation which passed between Maurice 
and Hester soon after his arrival. 

** How many years have passed, since I 
remember my uncle coming to see us," 
observed the former, one evening, when the 
individual alluded to was absent. <<I can 
just remember his bringing me a kite on my 
birthday, and I remember too, that when we 
were going to fly it, two or three men made 
him walk off with them ; and the next day 
we were told that he had been arrested for 
debt." 

<* Dear Maurice, how well I recollect that," 
replied Hester : ** my uncle brought me some 
present at the same time, and I^ cried bitterly 
when I heard he was gone to prison. Some 
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time afterwards, I asked my mother what 
was become of him, and why he was so cruelly 
treated, for T thought him too good-natured 
to injure any one. It seems like yesterday, 
when she took me upon her knee and ex- 
plained, that my uncle had acted unjustly vk 
neglecting to pay every one their due ; and 
that however kind he might appear in giving 
me presents, it was dishonest to give any thing, 
so long as he owed more than he could pay." 

«* Oh ! I recollect my mother saying some- 
thing of the kind to me one day^'* said Mau- 
rice ; *< she said we were commanded in tile 
Bible to render unto every one their dm^, 
(Rom. xiii. ?•) Then she spoke of the hard^ 
ships and inconvenience that people anfRer, 
when their claims are neglected ; and b^d^ 
me remember that the Lord executeth right' 
eousness and judgment for all that are op^ 
pressed.'''* (Psalm ciii. 6.) 

" My uncle is now very well off, I believe," 
observed Hester, after a pause ; **at least 
every one says so." 

" Oh yes," answered Maurice, «« he keeps 
a servant, besides two or three apprentices. 
Grocery must be a good business, I think." 
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Here they were interrupted by the entrance 
of their uncle himself. He told them their 
Other's complaint had taken a turn which 
gaye some hopes of his recovery. Towards 
evening these favourable symptoms became 
more evident, and from this time the bodily 
strength of Chalmers continued to improve; 
but not so his intellectual faculties. Every 
action, on the contrary, and every word, 
tended to show the disordered state of his 
mind. Sometimes he fell into a kind of stupor, 
which rendered him unconscious of the pre- 
sence of any one ; at others his nerves became 
8p irritable that he could not bear to be left 
alone for an instant; and in this a£9icting 
state of mental derangement he continued to 
exist during the remainder of his life. In 
this trying period, Hester showed the most 
affectionate assiduity. She rarely left him 
for an hour, and yet, with the occasional 
asustance of some one or other of her kind 
neighbours, contrived to discharge every 
domestic duty in a creditable manner. No 
further change being likely to take place in 
her father* s condition, her uncle returned to 
his business, and her brother to his master. 

o 
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In this mannery thiugs continued for about 
a year, when Maurice, who had spent the last 
winter in Leicestershire with bis master, ap- 
peared unexpectedly at the cottage. After 
the first expressions of surprise and pleasure 
were over, he informed his sister that Mr. 
Stevenson was on the point of breaking up 
his establishment and going abroad, by which 
he would lose his situation. Hester expressed 
her sincere regret that he should lose so good 
a place,— and gazing on her brother, could 
not help thinking to herself, what a neat and 
res|)ectnble looking lad he was. Maurice 
seeing her eyes fixed upon him, imagined she 
must be admiring either his new shirt-pin, 
or a bunch of new seals attached to an old 
watch which his father had given to him when 
lie went to service. 

" Well/* said he, "and what are you look- 
ing at ? *• Hester perceived by the smile on 
luT brother's countenance that he wished her 
to admire something, so she surveyed him 
from head to foot, and discovered the finery 
we have mentioned. 

« Let me look at your seals, Maurice," said 
she ; " did you buy them yourself ? " 
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" To be sure I did," implied Maurice; "I 
bought them with my own money ; and see/^ 
continued he, taking a parcel from his pocket, 
«* I did not forget absent friends either. Thii 
ribbon is for you^ dear Hester ; I bought it 
for you as I passed . through Coventry, and 
these little scissars at Birmingham." 

" Thank you very much, dear brother, for 
thinking of me," said Hester, much gratified 
by his attention. << I wish I had something 
to give you in return." 

**1 have two pounds, left of my wagesy 
besides enough to pay my shoe bill for th^ 
last year," added Maurice ; am I not a good 



manager r 



> " 



Hester praised her brother* s frugality ; she 
wondered how he could possibly buy so many 
pretty things, pay his bills, and lay by two 
pounds, out of eight pounds a year. She did 
not know how common it was for servants to 
resort to dishonest roeaus of increasing the 
profits of their situation,— ^ still less did she 
suspect that her brother had already adopted 
such nefarious practices. Many a time, how-' 
ever, had Maurice stinted the horses of their 
corn > in order to procure these indulgences. 

o 2 
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Wheo he trarelled ipto Ldceslerslnre^ lie 
added at least a qoarter of the money allowed 
for the horse, to his owd board wi^es. At the 
same time, he was so qaick, obliging, and 
indostrioos, that all his fellow-servants liked 
him ; and so little did his master suspect the 
systematic depredations comn»itted on his 
property, that when he parted with him a few 
weeks afterwards, he prused his conduct and 
promised to do every thing in his power to 
procure him another place. His sister was 
exceedingly gratified with all this, and fondly 
hoped that the good bishop's advice, had in- 
deed taken root in his heart. Maurice, how- 
ever, had a great notion of his own impor- 
tance, and humility was a virtue he did not 
seem to comprehend. He was elated beyond 
measure, and fancied that something very good 
was about to turn up for him. But days and 
weeks rolled on ; Mr. Stevenson left the 
country, and all the inquiries that Maurice 
set on foot about different places ended in 
nothing. At last his uncle paid a visit to the 
cottage, and expressed a wish to assist him. 
He had, he said, a friend in London, in good 
business as a butcher, who wanted the tem* 
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poraiy:tiel|>'of aii active lad, in the place of 
an apprentice who was ill ; and Maurice, his 
oncle thought, would just suit his friend's pur- 
pose. Maurice was tired of staying at home, 
and being pleased with the idea of seeing 
London,- gladly consented to go upon trial. 

• Mn Wagber, for so his new master was 
eolled, was a remarkably kind-hearted man, 
and 'ibund Maurice so industrious, and at- 
tentive to all his instructions, that he became 
extremety fond of him, and gave him many 
l^itle perquisites in addition to his weekly 
wages* Every thing went on smoothly for a 
time; but Maurice became dissatisfied with 
his wages, and longed for some way of making 
more money. Had his excellent sister been 
at ht» elbow, she would probably have had 
some influence over him ; she would at least 
have reminded him that << he thai maketh haste 
to be rith shall not he innocent,^^ Prov. xxviii. 
30. But alas ! he had swerved from the path 
^ integrity, and was proceeding onward with 
no guides but his own passions and thirst for 

For severa. weeks Mr. Wagner was sur- 
prised at seeing Maurice spend more money 

o 3 
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than he supposed himl to poaseMy md 
length seeing him one Sondaj with a -i 
«ilk umbrella^ he spoke to him in plain tei 
of his extrayagance. It occurred to ] 
Wagner, however, that the lad's uncle^ i 
was a rich man, might injudiciously « 
him too much pocket-money, and he one i 
asked Maurice if such were the case. M 
rice blushed, and simply replied that 
uncle was very kind to him. This ans 
satisfied Mr. Wagner at the moment, but 
a short time his suspicions were awakened 
a more serious manner. Several of his c 
tomers had discovered that the meat^ seni 
their houses was deficient in weighty i 
complaints^ were brought against him. 1 
honest butcher was much concerned at 
accusation, for he was a truly conscienti 
man, and scrupulously just in his dealin 
He knew it to be^ practice among so 
butchers* boys, to pare a certain quani 
off each joint which they carried home, s 
he resolved to watch Majurice very narrow 
The consequence was an almost immedi 
discovery of the culprit. He was obsen 
one morning to carry a sirloin of beef int 
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pawobroker's sliop of the lowest description, 
where some ounces were speedily removed. 
It is needless to dwell on the master's anger, 
and the guilty boy's confusion on his de- 
tection. An account of the whole affair was 
instantly forwarded to his uncle, and Maurice 
was dismissed in disgrace. Thus again did 
he reap the fruits of dishonesty. 

On his' return home he found his father 
much wotse in health ; . a few days put a 
period to his sufferings, and the two children 
were left entirely dependant upon their uncle. 
The latter having arrived a day or two before 
his brother's decease, was enabled to pay the 
last duties to his memory, and arrange, on tlie 
spot, some plans for the future. Hester 
professed her acquiescence in any arrange- 
ment her uncle might make for her ; but 
Maurice hung his head, as he recollected his 
disgraceful and sinful conduct in London. 
Mr. Chalmers easily divined the nature of 
his nephew's thoughts, and plainly told him 
that he would cease to acknowledge him on 
the repetition of a similar offence. Maurice 
wept, and expressed contrition for what he 
had done. 
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^ If fovL really id^termiae to fbnteke sadi 
disgracefal practices," said, his uncle,' *< 1 
think I can |>kce yoa in -a resfiectable sitcu. 
atioiii I know a person who' keeps a large 
haberdasher^s shop in Oxford-street, who 
would probably take you into his house on 
my recommendation : — What do you say to 
that?" 

Maurice who never expected 'any thing* so 
good, thanked his uncle ^ith' much aui^' 
mation for so kind an offer. 'Mr. Chaln^erB 
then turning towards* 'Hester^ 'Hsked h^ 
whether she would Hve with him, instead of 
going out to service. Hester, who at 'first 
could hardlv believe her -uncle to be id 
earnest, accepted this propoMl'with ^videbt 
pleasure. Her extreme diffidence ^Mafiosed' 
her to look upon service' with a ktnd^of 
dread, and it seemed a dilightfol alferfliltive' 
to live under the roof of au uncle wfao'hiltt 
always treated her with kifidnesd. '^ ^ ^ .. n 

Resuming ovir narrative* after ^ the interftA 
of a few months, we find Maurice' imd Jlis!^ 
ter settled in their- respective homes; tAi^ 
former having obtained the situatioA ethbv^' 
mentioned. Hester was treated with' ttiui^^' 
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consideration by her uncle, but a residence 
of six months under his roof, led to dis- 
coveries which induced her to repent her 
choice. Her uncle kept a large shop, and 
lived so comfortably that she was soon con- 
vinced of the prosperity of his. affairs; — but 
she at length became aware of the real source 
of his wealthy and we shall take this oppor- 
tunity of giving some additional details of 
the history of Mr. Chalmers. We have 
already alluded to his pecuniary difficulties. 
Of these his own idleness and extravagance 
in early life was the cause. He began the 
world with a fair capital and a good business, 
but he lived beyond his means and got into 
debt. It is proverbial that creditors have the 
best memories in the world, and the creditors 
of Mr. James Chalmers formed no exception 
to the rule. Demands were sobn made 
which he was totally unable to satisfy , and 
an arrest and bankruptcy were the conse- 
quence. When he again began the world, 
with prospects very different from those with 
which he commenced, business, an individual 
stepped forward to assist him, with whom he 
had but a slight acquaintance. This man. 
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who was well knowa as an extensive dealer io 
contraband goods, was looking out for some 
one to join him in his perilous speculations, 
and knowing a good deal of Chalmerses his- 
tory, marked him as a person not likely to 
be very particular about the means, provided 
ample proGts were secured to him. Chal- 
mers, as he expected, consented at once to try 
his fortune, and became in a short time no- 
torious for his smuggling transactions. Suc- 
cess crowned the exertions of both in this 
lawless tmffic, and they rejoiced in their 
iniquity. Chalmers kept a large grocer's 
establishment, which afforded many facilities 
for contraband trade, and not being suf- 
ficiently cautious in the presence of his niece, 
sometimes betrayed the nature of his deal- 
ings. All this gave poor Hester great un- 
easiness, and a letter which she wrote to her 
brother about this time, expresses her feelings 
on the occasion. 

Dear Maurice, 

I write you these few lines, hoping 
they will find you in good health, and in 
better spirits than they leave me at present. 
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Dear brother, I must open my heart to 
you, and tell you all my troubles, lest you 
should think me dissatisfied and ungrateful 
for all the blessings which it has pleased 
God to send me. Nothing can exceed the 
kindne&s of my uncle's treatment. ' The day 
after my arrival he desired me to give away 
several of my old clothes, which he replaced 
with new ones, telling me he intended to pro- 
vide for me as if I was his own daughter. 
Then he desired the maid to obey my direc- 
tions, and when we dine together, (for my- 
uncle keeps a separate table from the shop- 
men,) she waits upon us both like master 
and mistress. All this you may well think 
good treatment. But now comes the sad 
part: we might well wonder how my uncle 
so soon became rich, after having nothing 
left. Alas ! it has not been by honest in- 
dustry ; it is all by means of the free trade, 
as they call it^ — or, as it should be called, the 
unlawful trade of smuggling foreign goods 
into the country without paying the duty 
which they ought to do to government. , I 
am afraid to say how many hundred pounds 
my uncle made last year, by cargoes of tea, 
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tobttccOy and Ffenoh bmodyy that were landed 
10 some secret pkice» before the CoBtonb- 
house officers kuew anjr, thing of the matter. 
The smugglers, too^are such wicked people 
in all ways, that it is very sad to have any 
thing to do with them ; espectally to en- 
courage them to break the law, for the Bible 
itself tells us to obey those under autiiority. 
As you are not acquainted with this part 
of the country, I should, inform yoii, that 
some of the king's officers are .always on tkt 
watch for vessels Ihat come in, in order that 
they a»y see that there are no forbidden 
goods on board, or that proper duty is paid 
for lawful goods. Those that carry smuggled 
cargoes run all risks to avoid tlus inspection ; 
some carry fire-arms^ and resist the king's 
vessels, so that a smuggler- often ends in 
being a murderer. Thinking over all these 
things 1 am more and more uneasy 9t my 
new manner of life ; for my conscience tdls 
me I should act wrong were I to continue 
living here as if nothing had happened, when 
I am able to get my own subsistence. I 
cannot help feeling that my uncle has be- 
come rich, and able to maintain me in the 
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way be does, by guilty luetiiB/ and ^better 
is . Httle wkh righteausn^Sf than great 
revenues without iight.*^ Proverbs xv. 8. 
So a few days sincey after passing a sleep- 
less nighty 1 took courage, and told my 
uncle, that I thought it would be better for 
me to be active and go to service. He looked 
very much surprised, and asked what I 
ttieant, and what made me weary of his house. 
I* then told him what I felt, as civilly as I 
^eould. He laughed at first, and said some 
df bianiost genteel customers favoured the 
amiij^ers, and I had betta^address myself to 
Awi f upon which I could not help observing, 
tkait the grenter the people were, the worse it 
was to encourage what was unlawful. I fear 
I ofiended him very much, for he got into a 
sad passion, and has scarcely given me one 
kind word since. I am much grieved at this, 
but still think and hope that I have done 
right. I have been so fortunate as to meet 
with a kitchen-maid's place, in a very respec- 
table iamily residing near- Ramsgate, where 
I hope to be settled next week. God grant 
that 1 may serve my employers faithfully. 
My uncle will, I trust, be better pleased 

p 
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with me before that time; he has' certainly 
shewn us both mach kindness, and I would 
gladly show my sense of it. Farewell, dear 
brother; write soon, and believe me your 
affectionate sister, 

Hester Chalmers. 

The following week Hester left the house 
of her uncle, who parted from her with great 
coldness. Her new situation seemed at first 
to be pleasant, but circumstances -occurred 
in a very short time to render it the reverse, 
and to call her honest principles again into 
action. About a month after her arrival the 
housekeeper was obliged to leave the family, 
on account of ill health, and her place was 
supplied for a time by on elderly woman, 
of whose integrity Mr. and Mrs. J^ikins 
entertained a very high opinion. This person 
however, whose name was Sharpe, had suc- 
ceeded in deceiving her employers with regard 
to her real character. She was one of those 
people who can talk fluently of the respon- 
sibility of a situation ; and dwell feelingly 
on the depravity of dishonest servants, only 
with a view to ward off suspicion from tbeir 
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own practices. It was soon discovered by 
her fellow servants . that Mrs. Sharpe was in 
the habit of conveying various small articles 
out of the house, by means of a female from 
Ramsgate, who was said to wash for her. 
They one and all condemned this breach of 
confidence, but at the same time were aware 
that the new housekeeper stood so high in the 
estimation of their master and mistress, that 
it was more than probable they might injure 
themselves and not do any good by inter- 
fering. 

** I shall be forced to seek another place 
soon," said the laundry -maid, one day, ** I 
will not stay and see things going on as they 



are." 



'< I am sure I would be off to-morrow," 
replied the dairy-maid, *< if I could find 
another situation ; it is plain this vile woman 
may do what she pleases.*' 

" But why not let my mistress know ? " 
said Hester, " we ought not to conceal it." 

*< Oh, I had rather lose my place than tell 
tales," answered the laundry-maid, " every 
body hates a tell-tale." 

** 1, too, hate tale-bearing as much as any 

p 2 
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one,** retaraed Hester^ " but 1 hate dis- 
honesty still morey — and I fear we could 
hardly be said to be honest if we stood 
silently by and saw our master's property 
stolen. My dear mother used to say it was 
a ialse shame which prevented one from speak- 
ing under such circumstances. I would 
rather speak myself, than remain and take 
DO notice." 

♦< Take care what you do,'* replied -the 
dairy-maid, ** I am sure I would not wrong 
another to the value of a pin, nor see another 
wronged if I could help it. But Mrs. Sbarpe 
will make her own story good." 

«* That may be," said Hester, " and we 
may possibly suffer by it ; yet it is a duty we 
owe to ourselves as well as to our mistress, 
to speak ; and let us at any rate discharge 
our plam duty, and relieve our consciences, 
whether we succeed or not." 

** I cannot deny but that you have the 
right of it," observed one of the maids, "but 
I fear for your success." 

Hester was afraid too, but she prayed fo 
courage to do what her conscience tol4 he 
was right ; nor did she even postpone H 
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fulfilment of the office she had taken upon 
her, but iitimediately requetsted leave to 
speak to her mistress, when she made a diffi- 
dent but full statement of the housekeeper-s 
misconduct. Mrs. Jeukins expressed the 
greatest surprise, and at first seedned inclined 
tO: disbelieve the accusation; but the whole 
truth was soon brought to light. Mrs. Sharpe 
when spoken to, of course denied the impch- 
tatidi^' ia ' the most vehement and indignant 
mwifiety Bs^#as '^anticipated-; but her anxiety 
t<yc<^ceal h^ innocent clothes-basket, las she 
called it, confirmed her mistress's suspicions ; 
and under the ctotbes were found a piece of 
bam, -a pound of coffee, and other articles, 
c^ which Mrs. Sharpe had the sole custody. 
TAus ended the aiiair, and Hester was re- 
Wibrded by the approbation of her mistress 
and f^low-servants. Aftetr a time, however, 
the laundry-maid » who was a weak and ignd-« 
rant woman, became jealous of Hester's in- 
creasing favour in fheeyesof Mrs. Jenkiiifi, 
and began to talk of taile-bearers, to spfeak 
harshly, and lay unnecessary blame upon her* 
Hester was at first dispose to resent this 
Unkind usage, but ^e happily remembered 

p 3 
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the Christian precept, which forbidts us to 
render evil for evil, and prayed frequently 
and fervently that she might be ite'abled to 
overcome evil with good« Her prayers were 
granted, for her fellow-servant's persecutions 
relaxed, and at length not only ceased alto^ 
gether, but were replaced by conciliation and 
kindness. Towards the end of the following 
year, Hester was ordered to accompany her 
master and mistress to London, where she 
had the gratification of seeing her brother. 
Maurice was become a nice respectable-look- 
ing young man, (for the brother and sister 
were now in their twentieth year) — civil in 
his address, extremely active, and well versed 
in business. His master, a person of some 
eminence in his calling, found him so useful 
that he promised him good wages in the 
event of his remaining after the expiration 
of the term of his apprenticeship. Maurice 
looked forward to this arrangement with 
much satisfaction, and Hester was equally 
anxious that he should be so respectably situ- 
ated. She was consequently disappointed 
when she received a letter from her brother, 
written in high spirits, and informing her that 
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he nas about to leave his master, and bfcome 
shopman to Messrs. Swindle and Story, 

haberdashers, near square, where his 

salary would be higher than with his old 
master. It appeared that money alone was 
his inducement to change his original plan, 
and certainly to poor Maurice, who looked 
upon riches as essential to happiness, his 
prospects seemed brighter than ever. He 
mentioned in his letter several instances of 
jnrtunes having been made by the young 
men employed by Messrs. Swindle and Story ; 
and concluded in the fallowing affectionate 
manner. " I was thinking last night, Hester, 
if 1 made money as quickly as the rest, how 
long it might be before I should have a sum 
sullident to open a shop for myself, and take 
my own dear sister to live under my roof; — 
Day, do not call this a mad scheme ; light 
gains and frequent, make a heavy purse you 
know, and if 1 live to make mine heavy, j-^ou 
shall surely share it." 

Hester was half pleased, half grieved, by 
this communication. In spite of his kind 
feelings towards herself, she could not but 
think he was acting unwisely ; and h-- — 
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treme anxiety id become rich excited her 
ap prehensions. • Some intel ligence ^e received 
a few days afterwards gave her additional 
disquiet, and she immediately addressed the 
following letter to her brother : — 

Dear Maurice, 

I sit down in faa^tie to reply to ydur kind 
letter, for I have just leariit'som^tiiii^-t^hfeh 
occasions me ^6fcW difh4{y)pl?rte«#.'*' 'tftb«j>4S 
a lady, a Mrs. Baker, ■frt)m^^fc6ndldih,''iWMr 
visiting my mistress, whose 'seWaifi^telfi^^'^e 
some very unpleasant things respecting the 
character of the place you are going to, and 
I cannot rest till. I make yon acquainted wifh 
it. I was asking a fellow-iervant, last night, 
whether she remembered Messrs. Swindli? and 
Story's shop, when Mrs. Baker's maid en« 
quired if they were any friends of mine^ I 
answered No, but a fnend of mine wasgoibg 
to live with them. More's the' pity, then, 
said she, for I do not know two greater rognes 
in all England. These were her very words. 
1 instantly entreated her very earnestly to 
tell me all she knew, and have good reason 
to believe that the Viouse W-a «l Net^ V»d 
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character. They are notorious for advertise- 
ineQta of cheap goods, and by that meaoH 
impoec iii larioua ways upon country ciiu- 
tomers. Mrs. Baker herself has had personal 
esperieuce of their fraudulent transactions. 

I am also , Informed that the young men 
who make the most money under their roof, 
are those who asHist the principals in their 
evil dealings. Oh ! why will not masters 
recollect that divers weights and divers meet' 
tares are alike abominable unto the Lord. 
{ Prov. sx. 10. ) Now my dear brother, 
inquire into these matters for yourself, and 
act accordingly. If there is the least truth 
in the reports, and 1 cannot douLt them, 
pmy avoid temptation. Would it not be 
much better to continue under your present 
master, earning for yourself fair and liberal 
wages, than for the sake of u little more, to 
run the chance of having your morals cor- 
rupted, your future success prevented, and 
your sister's happiness destroyed .' 

My poor mistress appears to be in a very 
declining state of health, and requires great 
attendance. Her bell bus just rung, and 
I must close my letter. God bless yoo, my 
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dear brother, and believe me your aifectionate 
sister, 

Hester Chalmers. 

Hester's fears concerning her mistress's 
health were very soon confirmed. Ib the 
course of the ensuing evening, Mrs» Jenkins 
died, and upon this event, Mr. Jenkins having 
determined to reduce his establishment, io^ 
formed Hester that, her services would not be 
required longer titan a few months. She bad 
not received any tidings of her brother since 
her last letter ; and having accompanied her 
master to Tunb ridge Wells soon after her 
mistress's decease, she wrote again, informing 
him of all that had happened to herself, and 
requesting in return an account of his own 
proceedings. For several posts she looked 
in vain for some communication from Maurice, 
and as her heart became sick with disappoint- 
ment, how much was she delighted to receive 
a visit from her brother himself. After some 
desultory conversation, Maurice told hia sister 
that he had been nearly a month in the em- 
ployment of Messrs. Swindle and Story, 
where every thing had hitVveito ec^wdted his 
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expectations. Hester looked anxiously at hei 
brother. " I see you do not a(>pr6ve of this," 
said he» *• but I wish you to speak plainly, 
and I will answer all your objections." 

" My dear Maurice, you know all my 
objections." 

" Well, 1 believe 1 do," replied Maurice ; 
** 1 read your letter several times over before 
I took the situation, but take it I did, because 
I thought it a pity to lose so good an oppor- 
tunity of bettering myself." 

" If I really thought you were going to 
better yourself," said Hester, " I should 
rejoice; but if the character I heard of the 
shop be true — " 

** No matter," interrupted Maurice eager- 
ly ; " 1 will confess at once, my dear sister, 
that there is little to be said in favour of my 
employers; and I admit too, that some of 
their young men are likewise very worthless ; 
but it does not follow that because I live 
under the same roof, I must necessarily follow 
their example." 

" God forbid," said Hester. 
' *« Then what are you afraid of," demanded 
her brother, warmly. " I tell you ag» 
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again that I tee all their faaltB, and despise 
them heartily." 

«« Oh, Mauiioe," answered Hester, <* let 
him who thmheth he standeth^ toke iteedy lest 
he/all." (1 Cor. x. 12.) 

** You carry your mistrust too far, Hester,** 
said Maurice proudly* ^ I know I used to 
do things not strictly honest when 1 was a 
boy, but 1 assure you I feel quite ashamed 
of them now ; I have |)een yery watchful over 
myself these last few years, and wn resolved 
to be steady the remainder of my life*'* 

Maurice spoke the truth, when he assured 
his sister that he had struggled against his 
evil inclinations, but his self-confidencre gave 
rise to much inquietude in her breast ; she 
longed to impress upon his mind that we 
stand in the greatest danger when we least 
suspect our own weakness, — and that we pro* 
yoke the Almighty to withdraw his grace, 
when, presuming on our own strength, we 
wilfully expose ourselves to' temptation* 
She did, indeed, try to render her brother 
less confident, but all her arguments 
proved fruitless, and he persisted in bis 
own views. 
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<A Have yon heard any thing of my uncle, 
lately,*' inquired Hester, after a pause. 

** Not a word," answered Maurice* *• I 
suppose it is all on account of your leaving 
him." 

** I am sadly afraid fie was too inuch 
ofiended to answer any of my letters,'' said 
Hester, sorrowfully. ** Last winter, when 
the weather was so cold, I knitted him a pair 
of gloves and sent them, hoping they would 
l^e^p his. hands from rheumatism, hut never 
received any acknowledgment. At first I 
felt inclined to be angry, — but I remembered 
that St. Peter says, J[f when ye do well and 
sniffer for it, ye take it" patiently y this is accept^ 
able to God.'' (Pet. ii. 20.) 

** You are a good girl, Hester," said 
Maurice, moved with his sister's unaffected 
piety ; '^ I hope I shall never cause you 
trouble." 

^< After remaining a day with his sister, 
Maurice returned to the situation he con*, 
sidered so favourable to his interests, ^here 
he beheld dishonesty in almost every form; 
goods unlawfully obtained, fraudulent weights 
and measures, with falsehood' and ii 

Q 
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without end. Altogether might the proBts 
of the establishment be denominated the bread 
of deceit. It was not to be expected that a 
young man of Maurice Chalmers' disposition 
should, in the midst of such scenes, femain 
uncontaminated. In the course of a few 
months, his good resolutions began to fade ; 
he became less and less watchful over him- 
self; his pride increased, and his moral 
rectitude weakened. 

At this fearful period of his career, we must, 
however, leave him, in order to follow our 
young friend, Hester, wh6, after leaving Mr. 
Jenkins, was hired by an elderly lady of the 
name of Martin. Miss Martin rented a small 
house in the vicinity of Bromley; Poor 
Hester soon discovered that her mistress Was 
passionate and capricious, and she found her 
wages very hardly earned. Miss Martin was 
so penurious that she grudged her servants 
the very necessaries of life. Their food was of 
the cheapest, and consequently often of the 
worst description, and every thing like indul- 
gence was uniformly denied. Hester longed 
to leave this place at the end of the first 
' ^ but after reflecting on the subject 
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for some time, she wisely determined to try 
and bear with her difficulties, rather than 
give it up, and have no home, or certain 
prospect of another situation. Young people 
would often do well, under similar circum- 
stances, to imitate He&ter^s exan^ple. In the 
meantime, however, she had a difficult part 
to perform ; but it was fortunate that her 
fellow-servants were kindly disposed towards 
her, particularly one of them, — a girl of fif- 
teen, who^ having left home for the first time 
in her life, had profited greatly by her exr 
ample and instructions. This young creature^ 
like many other people, had fancied that she 
was to lead a comparatively easy life when 
she went to service, and she was of course 
grievously disappointed. She was about to 
pack up her clothes and walk away directly, 
but was restrained by the kind and reasonable 
counsels of Hester. And when inclined to 
rebel under the unjust attacks of her mis- 
tress, often would Hester remind her that 
St. Paul exhorts servants to be obedient unto 
their own masters ^ and to please them well in 
all things^ not answering again, (Titus ii. 9*) 
In. short, she succeeded at length in t^ivino- 

Q 2 
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^to Mary Hill, for so the girl was called, much 
of her own conscientious feeling. 

Nothing of any particular importance oc- 
curred in the history of Hester Chalmers for 
nearly a twelvemonth after this time ; at the 
expiration of which period she received the 
following letter from her unfortunate brother : 

Dear Hester, 

I write these lines under the greatest • 
distress of mind I ever experienced. I have 
been obliged to leave my master suddenly, 
and if Providence brings me safely over a 
' few more days, I hope to cross the seas and 
seek my fortune in some other country, ^his, 
Hester, is my only chance : I have acted a 
sad part, and if I remain here, my life may 
be in danger. Dear sister, I do not say this 
to dtstfess^ you. Alas ! I would give you 
comfort if I could, but it is right that you 
should know the truth. If you can spare a . 
few pounds to one unworthy of the name of 
brother, pray send them immediately, directed 
to Charles Jones, Carter Street, Clerkenwell. 
God bless you, and believe me your unhappy 
but affectionate brother, M. C. 
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. The contents of this letter threw Hester 

into the greatest alarm. Trembling with 

apprehensions, and yet wishing to know the 

worst, she enclosed five pounds, all the 

ihoney she possessed, and dispatched her 

reply by that day's post, begging her brother 

at the same time, in the most affectionate 

manner, to make her acquainted with the 

circumstances of bis distress. Several days 

passed away without any communication, 

and Hester's thoughts were so occupied with 

her brother's condition, that she insensibly 

relaxed in some of the minor duties of her 

situation. Amongst other blunders she one 

day forgot to deliver a note which her mistress 

had charged her to send by that night's post. 

She was sitting at work when she suddenly 

recollected her omission. Rising hastily, she 

foudd that the mail had passed spme time : 

the poor girl was . ready to cry at her forget- 

fulness: but what was to be. done?. Her 

fellow-servants, with whom she was a great 

favourite, endeavoured by turns to comfort 

her. 

'* Say nothing ^bout the notey" cried Mary 
Hill, '* unless Miss Martin asks you ; that 

Q 3 
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will be telling no story, you kiHow, and yoa 
can put it into the post to-morrow ; it will 
be the same thing.*' 

** How do 1 know that, Mary ^" said 
Hester, good-naturedly, ** I am unacquainted 
with the contents of the letter, and the dif- 
ference, of a day may be of some conse^ 
quence.'* 

. ** Oh ! but let it take its chance at any 
rate," said one of the maids, <<and if any 
thing should be wrong, our mistress can only 
mention it." 

Thisseem^ reasonable enough', and Hester 
felt for a moment inclined to follow the 
advice ; but a moment or two of reflection, 
convinced her that she could not do so with 
propriety. 

^' No," said she, to Mary, <^ I must not do 
this; I have already committed one fault 
to-day, and I should commit another, were I 
to conceal it. ** He that covereth his sim 
shall not prosper,** *' 

Hester having decided upon what she 
ought to do, went directly to her mistress, 
and made a submissive acknowledgment of 
her fault. The latter was outrageous. 
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*< la my house you shall not remain 

-another day,** exclaimed this unchristian 

lady, raising her voice to the highest pitch : 

** You are perpetually forgetting something 

or other." 

Hester felt the extreme injustice of this 
accusation, yet bore it with a look of humble 
resignation. ** I beg your pardon, madam," 
said she, ^< and I am very sorry for my care- 
lessness." 

** You may save yourself the trouble of 
begging my pardon," replied her mistress^ 
sharply ; ^* It is of no use pretending to cry 
and be sorry, in order to move my pity." 
Hester was silent. 

<* Oh ! you have nothing to >6ay for your- 
self, now ? I beg to ask, however, whether 
you know that I expect my house to be full 
of company next week ? " 

«* Yes, ma'am," replied Hester. 
<* Yes, ma*am : is that all you can say : 
I beg to know where I am to find second- 
course dishes for Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday ? " 

Hester looked up, wondering to herself 
what her mistress could possibly mean. 
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*« Well," resumed the latter, ** wha' 
you stand staring there for, instead of gi 



me an answer ? " 



*^ I ask your pardon, ma^am," said H€ 
with much embarrassment, '<but I. dc 
understand vf^dit you mean.'^ 

*' Why simply«>this, if you choose to lii 
stand it. I wrote to my nephew to seuc 
a basket of game, and it will now be 
possible for him to do so in time, as th< 
no post .to-mofrow. And now what am 
substitute for hares and partridges .; fiyn 
three shillings and sixpence, and dud 
six shillings a couple, eh ? *' 

The latter part of Miss Martin's ad 
betrayed . the real source of her rexatioi 
we have already alluded to her parsimoi 
disposition. Towards Hester, she beh 
on the present occasion, with the inji: 
of narrow-minded and passiopate chara< 
It was decided that she should leave 
service, but here again Miss Martin's se! 
ness interfered with her displeasure. At 
she desired Hester to quit the house o 
morrow, then at the end of a week, and 
that time came, finding her services too 
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able to be dUpenseii with, had the tiddltionul 
iojustice to refuee her a character until it 
suited her own convenience to spare her. It 
was a sorrowrul day for her fel low -ser vents 
when Hester was at last called upon to leave 
the family, particularly to Mary, who bad 
become much attached to her, 

Hester's firiit plan was to go immediately 
to London in search of her brother, and she 
accordingly took a place in one of the coaches 
which drove up to the inn at Bromley, as she 
was in the act of crossing Miss Martin's 
threshold. On her arrival in town, she made 
the best of her way to the house of a respeo 
table person of the name of Parker, who kept 
a servant's register-office in Ox ford -street, 
and who was a distant relation of her father's. 
From Mr. and Mrs. Parker she experienced 
a hospitable reception, and her drooping 
spirits revived under the influence of their 
kindness. She was not long before she spoke 
of the subject nearest her heart; Mr. Parker 
however listened in silence, and from the 
looks which passed between himself and his 
wife, was evidently at a loss in what manner 
to reply to the jioor girl's inquiries. *' Oh ! 
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Mr, Parker," she exclcumed, " I 'see yo« 
know all ; I am sure you know mpre than I 
am acquainted with. Tell me immediately« 
—do not hide any thing from me." 

<* Poor thing," said Mr. Parker, ^Ipoking 
with pity upon Hester; << tell her every thing, 
my dear," he continued, addressing his wife, 
** It is well known now, and there ia no use 
in making a secret of it." . 
..** I will indeed tell you every thing I^know^ 
Hester," replied Mrs. Parker, speaking with 
the hesitation of a person who would fain 
make the best of bad news : ^ your brother 
is in prison, npon a charge of /orgery." v 

Hester was prepared for distressing in- 
telligence, but she was nevertheless much 
shocked at the confirmation of her fears* 
When she was somewhat recovered, • Mrs. 
Parker proceeded to « inform her, that very 
extensive forgeries had been committed on 
some of the country banks, and that the whole 
scheme had .been brought to light by the 
confession of one of the accomplices ; by 
this individual Maurice Chalmers was charged 
with having uttered counterfeit notes, know- 
ing them to have been forged « At present 
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e?ery circumstance contributed to confirm 
his guilt. Several counterfeit notes were 
found 'in liis possession, and it was strongly 
suspected that he had frequently withdrawn 
the contents of his master's till, and replaced 
them by such notes. Poor Hester listened 
to this detail with her face hid in her hand- 
kerchief, and at length found some relief in a 
flood of tears. She ex pressed a wish to visit 
her unhappy brother, and Mr. Parker, who 
was a humane and kind-hearted man, promised 
tb procure that consolation on the following 
day. She then retired, and prayed earnestly 
that God would strengthen her under her 
present trials, and enable her to meet all cir- 
cumstances with Christian humility and 
resignation. Having spent the greater part 
of the night in prayer and thoughtfulness, 
she rose at day-break, not much refreshed 
indeed, 1t>ut comforted ; and betook herself to 
her Bible. There, having come to the pas- 
sage, " Wait on the Lordt be of good courage, 
and he sltall strengthen thy heart ; wait, I say, 
on the Lordf^^ (Psalm xxvii. 14.) she felt 
how gracious and how soothing were the 
words, in her present condition ; and in the 
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spirit of grateful piety, she fell on her knees, 
exclaimiDg aloud, *< / know, O iMrd^ thai 
thy judgments are right, and that thorn m. 
faithfulness hast afflicted m^/' Psalm czix. 7& 
In the course of the day, Mr* Parker 
having procured her admission to her brother, 
took her along with him to Newgate, |um1 in 
a couple of liours she found herself for the 
first time within the walls of a gaoL When 
conducted to her brother, neither the pretence 
of Mr. Parker, the gaoler, nor that of an 
elderly gentleman, who was sitting with her 
brother, could restrain her feelings, and. she 
rushed forward, exclaiming, *< My dear Man- 
rice, — my dear brother." On the other side 
the sight of his affectionate aster was more 
than the spirit of the culprit could at that 
moment bear; he attempted to grasp her 
hand, and fell senseless to the floor. Every 
assistance being immediately rendered to 
him, he recovered in a short time. Gazing 
wildly around, he again perceived his ^ter, 
and taking her hand, said in a tremulous 
voice, *< Oh ! Hester, kindest and most 
virtuous of sisters, I have lived to bring 
disgrace upon thee." 
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Hester, with more self-possession than 
ooeld have been anticipated, exerted herself 
to speak comfort to her brother, laying before 
him in tender and emphatic terms, the only 
true source' of pardon and peace. 

After having spent some time in this 
mamier, Maurice told his sister how he had 
been insensibly led to commit the crime for 
which he was now confided. " The last 
twelve months of my life," he observed, 
** afibrd an instructive lesson to every young 
man in my situation. My first great fault was 
prUUi for although I knew that my path was 
b^set'with danger, I fancied I could escape 
bj my own vigilance. I need not say that 
my iancied strength proved utter weakness. 
One of my masters affected to disbelieve the 
Scriptures, and both lived as if they had 
never known them ; but not content with 
acting themselves according to their own 
views, they encouraged their servants and 
shopmen to do the same. By degrees I 
associated myself with Sab bath- breakers and 
other bad characters ; and though at first 
often shocked at the blasphemy and vicious 
expressions which met my ear, I soon became 

R 
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leM scrupulous. I still continued to pvay 
occasionally, bat it was more from a sort of 
habit, than from any feelings of real devotion. 
At last I got acquainted with a yoang man 
of the name of Jervis, who prided himself 
on being able to prpcnre more money than 
any of us. I could scarcely conceive by 
what means he was so rich as he professed to 
be. One day he offered to let me into his 
secret, which he did, having first made me 
swear not to betray him. He was connected 
with a gang of coiners, and he proffered 
me a share in the adventure. I consented, 
alas ! and, in that hour laid the foundation 
of all my present misery ;-~'but no, I am 
wrong, the foundation was laid befiore, but 
this transaction was the cause of my being 
here. I agreed to pass a certain sum of base 
coin daily, and in proportion as my riches 
increased, I became « more and more wedded 
to the wages of sin. I even attempted one 
day to pass forged. notes on my employers; 
and succeeding beyond my expectations, 
scarcely a week elapsed afterwards without 
my practising this and other frauds upon 
them. From what I have learnt, since my 
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imprisonment, it appears that the police had 
diHcovered the existence of the gang; audi 
was atruck with consternation one morning 
to hear that several of the principal parties 
concerned had been apprehended. My de- 
termination was to fly immediately, and I 
communicated my intention to Jervis, whoBi 
I believed to be my sincere friend, This 
man however, had betrayed the rent, and he 
betrayed mn ; may God forgive him. I 
believe he entertained some fears that all was 
not going on as he wished, and in order to 
§ecnre his own escape he sold his information, 
and was a traitor to those he had entangled in 
his snares. But if I had thought at all, 
what kind of truth and friendship could I 
have espected from such a character ! 1 have 
nothing more to tell you, my dear sister. 
My trial comes on very soon, and God grant 
that I may be prepared for the worst." 

"Let ua thank God," said Hester, still 
weeping, "that he has not cut you oft' sud- 
denly, but has given you. In his inlinite mercy, 
time for repentance." 

"1 do, I do," said the poor sinner, with 
evident sinceriiy and remorse ; " I have never 
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ceased to do so, since I entered these walls. 
And see, Hester," added he, as the elderly 
gentleman we have already mentioned, and 
who was the chaplain of the goal) again ap- 
proached them, ** there is the gentleman who 
has been the instrument of awakening my 
heart to a deep, and I humbly hope a contrite^ 
sense of its corruption and sinfulness. Pray 
for me, my dear sister, and pray that God 
may bless him also." 

At this moment, the goaler came to inform 
them, that Hester must leave her brother for 
the night. The poor girl hastened to obey 
the order ; she kissed her brother affection- 
ately, and having obtained an order from the 
goaler for her admission on the following day, 
left the room, supported by Mr. Parker. 

Our space will not allow us to dwell 
minutely on the events which occurred be- 
tween this time and the trial of Maurice and 
his accomplices. At length the awful day 
drew nigh, and Hester offered up incessant 
petitions to the Throne of Mercy, that Grod 
might remove the cup of bitterness from her. 
She well knew that the legal punishment for 
%r brother's crime was dea\.Vi^>itk^ t^^^VoA ta 



feasoQ to suppose that he would escape its 
ioflictioii. At last tlii^ dreaded trial came on; 
the parties were found guilty, iind sentence 
of death parsed upon them. The judge 
ttddressed them in the most iiDprebsive [nauiier, 
and exhorted them to devote to its most 
Hocred use the small portion of time left them 
HI this world ; remindini^ them thut true re- 
pentimce would lead them to a full confes- 
sion of their sins. The deportment of Mau- 
rice vras marked, throughout his trial, with 
isuay symptoms of sincere penitence ; and 
duiing the address of the judge, his limbs 
trembled, his countenance, lately so pale, was 
flushed with agitation, and at the conclusion, 
he was evidently engaged in internal prayer. 

But it was not the will of God that 
Maurice should die. A reprieve was issued, 
contrary to the expectations of all parties, and 
he was tinully sentenced to transportation for 
life. It would be needless to dwell upon the 
feelings of the brother and sister when this 
sentence was communicated to them ; both 
were grateful beyond the power of outward 
demonstration, to the Father of all mercies; 
and Maurice prayed most fervently for his 
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unhappy a<»aii>plifl«^ i»wjt0«0 fearful,. srt*«n 

cbnirc(5riJKaM4r|ce.!t© ^mi^^B^f(ii^*9^dr^iy*^ 
from her br6tli^T$ siid^ QfmipfNrliljd Jifinopi ^hifiK 

^iWe hfify^ Qowj briHi^t out t^i^neastlyto^ 
c)o9e; tbe^littk «re te^e reieoftii^iig t0 tieHi 
Mil $errft to shew that a virtaous Itne of con- 
duct is not only always re$pected»*but sooie*^ 
times rewarded even in this wocld* In a 
short time Hester recorered a portion of > her 
habitual serenity of mind» and felt the neces- 
sity of seeking out some situation. 

Mrs. Parker, having promised to assist 
her in her search^ accosted her one evening 
with a look of satisfaction, and informed her 
that she tlipught she had heard of a situation 
l^kfly to suit her. <<A lady called this 
moiniingy" said she, <Mnquiring for a steady 
young person to act as cook. I never saw a 
nicer or more civil-spoken lady, and I think 
the place will exactly suit you. You are to 
ea\\ and speak to her yourself to-morrow 
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mafning. In the mean time having seen her 
go into the confectioner's shop opposite, I 
ascertained from my acquaintance, Mrs. 
Snete, that both the lady and her husband 
site excellent people. They live in Argyle 
Street, and their name is Collins." 

On the following morning, Hester made 
herself ready at the appointed hour to wait 
upon the lady, and presented herself before 
Mrs. Putker neatly and respectably attired. 
'•I am ready to accompany you, Hester," 
said the latter with a look of approbation; 
" bat before we set off, 1 have one caution 
to give you, my dear. It may seem a strange 
onetoyou,but it is best to mention it. When 
I told the lady your name, yesterday, she 
seemed startled ; and I easily perceived that 
your brother's trial, so lately published, gave 
rise to some suspicion. It is natural, you 
know, for people to like their servants to 
come of R respectable stock. I thought, 
however, I could be as sharp as Mrs. Collins ; 
so turning to the list of names in the register- 
book, I replied, as if reading the name, Hester 
Cbandless. Still, I fancied she had some 
hesitation ; ami she then asked if you did 
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not come from ftufe neighbourhood 6f TVick- 
euham. I managed, however, to save yovir 
cnidit, for I said you came from the iieigh- 
biMirhood of Bromley^ and tfadt year Telatidiii 
Hvad at Dover ;* aiui with tUsf^abd aedmed 
<)aiie satitffied.^^' ' ^ iJo^. i-»ci :? ; .»<, • • 
'^ 0h ) Mre. Pafkenyouiaeant th& UcQdty; 
— itinow'you fii«aiiiit<lEk^; %ut i wdnld 
not for4h«vtoild obtffin-ifeb^1adyS»^pl«ee«iDr 
fltti*h a manii^rY^ «sM Heslir. '>'''* r?/{M r<j >'? 

« Nay, ti*y diiaf^^' i«Md ^MkC ^arl&r, ^ ^I 
tvbtitdnot do ahy thing «6 hoit ybw fac lrt y ^ 
Gait youys^f Hestei^ Chithdei^: if 'you iMcr^ 
good aiid bad people bove thig samonnliito; 
btit ^ur^y Mich a' whiW lie woidd iiifiire ob 
o&e. -At any r^te^ whatever you say, take 
MreiBOt to mention that your pav^its lived 
near Twickenham ; I somehow think, lAMt 
Otttee out bnr- y ocir brother's tiial '; ' «kid if yon 
tielFth^ kdy io^^Ianl siM sbewiU hoi^eii^iige 
y^Mi. B^des, mjp wovda werfe tr«e c|ioi»^bi9 
you did come to me from the iiai§;lbotciUdod 
of BronAey'; and your usiclc^ fSvi hnbw^flives 
at Dover." 'L- 1 .^^'r.i.ri 

*« Alas, my dear^Mrs; PMter, if lisayf^rndo 
atiythitig iti Oflrder td dec«ve ^e lad^UshiM 
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not be acting honestly. Indeed, 1 dare not 

Mrs. Parker saw that Hester nas really 
distressed, and heiug' a good-natured woman, 
desisted from any further remarks ; and hav- 
ing put on her cloak, took the poor girl to 
At^ylt; Street. Heater felt much agitated, 
aa she was shewn into the room where Mrs. 
Collinii was seated, — with strict injunctions 
from Mrs. Parker to be guarded in what she 
said, Mrs. Collins addressed her with great 
kindness, and there was something so allable 
in her manner, that Hester insensibly gained 
confidence. She entered into a faithful, 
though diffident, detail of her qualifications, 
and expressed a timid hope that her character 
would bear inquiry. " 1 wilt write, then, to 
your late mistress," said the lady: "your 
name, 1 think, is Hester Chandless ? " Hester 
coloured deeply ; but her mind had been 
made up, and she replied, "my name, ma'am, 
is Hester Chalmers." 

" Hester Chalmers, a native of Dover? " 
;>sked the lady. 

" Mrs. Parker pulled Hester by the sleeve ; 
but Hester was not to be moved frum the 
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path of her integrity: **l have a relatioo 
living at Dover, ma'am, but I was bom near 
Twickenham.** 

«< Near Twickenham," replied Mr^ dAJ^a^ 
eagerlj; <<it ia the same Hester Chalmers, 
then, that I remember a little girl. Hester, 
have yon forgotten my fetherr— have you 
forgotten miss Hawkins ? " 

Poor Hester's feelings were not to be des- 
cribed. At the moment when the least 
expected to find a friend. Providence had 
glided her to the house of her benefactress, 
"—the amiable daughter of the good bishops 
and now the wife of Mr. Collins. She died 
tears of joy, and felt indeed that Ciod had 
caused all things to work together for her 
good. She at once found a home, and a kind 
mistress. 

Soon after this event she received the fol- 
lowing letter from her brother : 

" Dear Sister, 

Before I leave this country for ever, I am 

anxious to write a few parting lines. Oh ! 

live, as yon have hitherto done, in the fear of 

God ; and pray that your brother's heart 
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may be more couformed to his Spirit. Should 
you ever become a mother, Hester, teach your 
children to estimate honesty by the standard 
of the word of Grod ; and that none of those 
little frauds, so generally tolerated by the 
world, are innocent in the aght of heaven ;— * 
above all things, teach them to speak the plain 
truth. Tell them my history, and warn 
them that treasures gained by a lying tongue 
are vanity. (Prov. xxi. 6,) Dear sister, the 
wide seas will soon divide us ; but though we 
shall never see one another again in this world, 
I trust, that by the mercy of God, we shall 
meet in that world, *' where there will be no 
more sorrow nor crying, nor any more pain ; 
where the former things are passed away." 
That God will bless aqd protect you, will 
ever be the prayer of your affectionate 
brother, 

Maurice Chalmers.*' 

This affecting letter, Hester put into the 
hands of her mistress, who shewed it to her 
father, who happened to be then in the house. 
He asked for Hester, and spoke to her in a 
very kind manner. " Hester," said he, " let 
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US return thanks to God» that he hath been 
pleased to awaken your brother's heart to a 
contrite sense of his past sins. May he prove 
the sincerity of his repentance by his future 
conduct) and preserve as long as he lives a 
practical conviction, that while the lying tongue 
is (mt for a momeniy the Up of truth shall be 
established for ever, (Prov. ^ii. 19.) 



THE END. 



